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Oedicated 

TO 

My Godly Mothei, 

who in faith awaited the return of 
her missing son and never once 
doubted that day would come. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Because wars break into the rage of battle very suddenly after the 
brooding of the war-clouds, and after a long siege of battle the combat 
^csm ihi$m it$ ittfuptly as it began, I hipe Msi to paint a #Qr4 fMo 
txm lii^ vM ti6t let the itader IcKget ^ v«u as tiddly ait it begafi cr 
ended. 

The blood-strewn batde front; the cruel pain of a body broken by 
war; the long anxiety of the days sf>ent in waiting for the dawn of peace; 
the sufEering of life without liberty; the agony of existing on an impos- 
sible fare all add up to this broken body that if calling together in his 
leehle my a xesiiiiie of die days <^ *^aie» War, and Wai&tg," 

These pages diat follow are the things which I am able to coUisBt 
through a memory which is not good after this lengthy experience. 
Whether first hand or hearsay (the which I am not able to separate at 
this time), the information is intended only to give a picture of the after- 
math and is not intended for authentic or statistical use. 

I hope that diis vmk will give the reader a better uncbestanding 
ol the tottili^ ^ war and help to tnfliienjie dthfcrs m the (ibrt 

to establi^ pea^ Iw the sake oi alt 
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Cliapter Hue • • • 



WoOMTHBOQIil TAt* 

tat-tati Bomber overhead! Lo&k, its die Japsl Thieie goei tbe AirpeHrt! 
Pan American! Oh, God, we're trapped! We're trapped! ,. Eats la 
a trap! . . . Men gathered at the mess-hall! Trucks zooming to the 

hospital, from the hospital! Dead Wounded Fires Officers 

frantic! Men mad with excitement! . . . WAKE ISLAND HAS 
BEEN BOMBED! 

Wake Island — what is it? Where is it? Most people knew 
very Utde about Wake when the war broke out, back in December 
of HI. Wake is a smalt coral reef that has developed around the top 
of a submerged a&d iasiciivt? volcano. It is an apprceoiiiale hofsei^hioe 
in ibaipc, open m dbe wes^ and enmitiig to a pdnt to tbe southeast* 
liie soudi ade of ^e Island is almost a stf^g^t Ik^ die sbutheatt 
corner beilig aii acute angle; maybe that is why it is called Peacock 
Point. The eastern shoreUne of the island extends almost due north, 
thus the southern shoreline runs slightly north of due west. The short 
north wing of Wake extends to the southwest. Peale Island lies to 
the west of the west point of the north wing of Wake, in a northwest- 
southeast direction. Flipper Point is a thumb-like projection on the 
lagoon side of Peale. To the west of Wake's south wing, is a rectan- 
gular island, called WillBSS Xsku The three islands are surrbuncbd 
by a ^ttfal whkli exie^ids aboisi a Isailf a mUe to ^ Qdr|h <>f 
the i^£udd& It closes ^ die we^ &di and makes as abrf!i»l 

dropK>ff on the soudi Std6 die island. From Peacock Point moi&i* 
ward the reef widens to meet the oxeoxkd tod He(sli Fcmt, on 
the northeast 

The maximum elevation on the three islands is seventeen feet 
above the sea. The total area is about two and one half square miles. 
Wake has a prevailing northeasterly current; this explains the long 
extended reef to the north and east of the island. The breakers keep 
the island washed back from the reef. The island is well "sca- 
fQVUided.'* It is possible to throw t stone (rather, a piece coral, 
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as there are no stones on the island) to three thousand feet of water 
ieom any point dfilJie tedi, or from the island at Peacock Point 

1%^ diffiiile oa Waltt would be clasitte^ is nibtropic^ Wa&^ 
k located dbout ulneteejot dtgims iom^ IdtiQlde and mt hiiadiied 
axty-five degrees east longitude, abcH^ deven hundred miles west 
and south of Midway and about fourteen hundred miles east and 
north of Guam. The rainfall is very heavy, running up into feet. 
The average temperature is about eighty degrees, varying a few 
degrees in a year's time. The shade, what little there is, is always cool 
due to the perpetual breeze. There are no fresh water collection 
basins; therefore, no mosquito breeding places and no tropical fever. 

There is a variety of natural vegetation. Along the lagoon 
and lower parts o£ ^ iaiailds 0I W|d^^ mi Wilkes is foimd a con- 
siderable amount of iioawood^ whidh grows to a malttpiim hi^jht 
of abomilieea feei Aroood ^ higher partst^ the ^buads k found 
a soft, pulpy, white wood. To the north of the lagooti oil Wake there 
is lots of squalled cocoa-wood; it is also plentiful on parts of Wilkes. 
Numerous small plants and vines make the brush impregnable in 
most places. 

The parts of the island that are not covered with a growth of 
vegetation, are white patches of coral or coral sand — white as the 
drifted arcdc snow. 

I^Mt&tbfi m^hhiidj^ tt» i^dnttil^tm^ very 
limite4 Hbe fiisi noiicealfe Ills c^^ Wike is ihe tilmttDSs (^0mng 
the sk like com liuilcs In a widrltnn4 seieamti^ like #ie inlerjisA 
Japs. There is also the Gooney bird, a large bird— larg^ar diail tdie 
wild goose — lazy and inquisitive, which is always in your way and 
to walk around it is usually easier than moving the big lummox. 
There were several other types of wild fowl and bird life but I am 
not acquainted with most of them. Wake is the nesting ground for 
the Arctic tern, a small grey tern, very noisy and stubborn when 
approached near its nesting grounds. It lays its eggs on the sand 
(the ground will be bluci mth eggs) and flies low over the grouiui 
xuir i&e (^^^ One can see millions of these birds hovarii^ ia one 
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The phenomenon of the bird life on Wake was the bosun 
bird. A white bird, a Uttle larger than a large dove, it has two long 
fed tail feathers from one and a half to twQ &et long. The interesting 

skom tldf fortici^ j^fMSoe^ dE hkd Bie is k$ aMH^ to fly 
backimds.. It geti its body in a perpciidictllar poifckii and tei 
drives itself backwards with its wings. 

In the early history of the island, a ship was wrecked ofiE Heel 
Point (northeast point of the island). Rats from the ship were able 
to reach the shore, and through years of propagation, the island is 
now overrun with tiny inbred rats. 

The Pan American Airways introduced the salamander as 
a flycatcher, and it has since become a part of Wake Island animal 
life. 

littliut crabs are a peeiiii^ j^cties of the ceusl|ceans. They 
are of a xed^mmgi cdMr^ haivii^ a hard dldH over ^orepazt txf 
their bodies aiui theif dams* Tliey take fdEoge lii any ildU of 4ie 
snail type that fits their particular bol^ «^ The crab backs its tail 
J^iO die shell and takes it wherever it goes and when that shell 
wears out from being dragged around, the crab picks up a new one. 
When the shell is touched or picked up, the inhabitant retracts into 
the shell with its hard-shelled claws forming a shield which blocks 
the opening in the shell. 

Wake is a fisherman's paradise. The lagoon affords sponge 
fishing and coral of many shapes and colors plus cowries and odief 
shell-covered siA "Sfiamslk. "tim Gos^ reef olRsant die ti shue^ 
fishing and lobstir Bdii]^, Lobster fidiii^ 19 a dai|gerou» but tasi^- 
tag spom fht lobsiert Ibiter in the aem mid c^emes ol die reef 
where Moray eel^ ocljo{)yie^ tea turdes are also commonly 
. found. 

In the shallow water of the lagoon and on the surrounding 
reef are found many varieties of tropical fish, of every shape, size, 
and color. The boxfish, short and square; the sting ray, triangular 
and flat with a long tail; the marlin, with its slender blue body; 
flying fish; goldfish; and numerous others are prevalent in the waters 
around Walce* 
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Deep-sea fishing u ft great sport in diose ti^aiers. Alidb^ 
Japanese Bluefish, and tuna furnish both game and commercial 
fishing. 

Back in the early thirties, Pan American Airways set up a 
stop-over station on Peale Island, which is between Midway and 
Guam. A pier was built out into the lagoon, just west of Flipper 
Point, where the Clipper tied up at night. A hotel was erected, also 
barracks for the help, cabins for the tourists, a bar, canteen, and 
fies^urant^ and an open-aur modfiiti picture ch^taf^ 

Wm Mtf m wt ixsuall;^ wam^ iStt hsA' a beaiMiSiit kiid$csip^ 
wi^ garden^ walks, iie(%e% and &fetyiMag that it udees m ms^ a 
stop-over pleasant and enjoyable. 

In January '41 the P.N.A.B. (Pacific Naval Air Bai^) mor 
tractors landed at Wake with their pioneering party. The party 
arrived on January 9, *41, to begin the work of converting the Utde 
coral atoll into an active naval air base. The US.S. W.W. Burrows 
was the vessel that braved the storm and high seas for three weeks 
at anchor off the south side of Wake at the reef's edge, while the 
temporary camp was established at the west end of the south wing 
cl Wais^ Tettt^ water stills, food stores— when these things were 
bijppi^j^ mto bdl^^ party Wit Ifift to eeiitiiiue tl^ ti^ 

#lille the jiup ie to> H<»»»lula ^ more meoj supi^lu!^ and 
materials needed to advance the progieis of the island. 



diapter Two • • • 

BAISlt lit BdlSSr 

IdaiiQ^ a gfttffi kid M hu tarly twenties iKrdQied Into the oiice of the 
McttTt$on-Knudsen Construction Company. "I've heard so much 
about Wake Island— what is it all about?" In a few hours I was on the 
list of those waiting for transportation to Wake. 

On March 26, '41, two chartered busses left Boise for San 
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Francisco. We arrived m Oakland,, California, on March 27th at 
about 3 AM. About 8 a.m. we went out to the Alameda Air Station 
where we Uned up and began waiting. Finally I had my contract 
signed. From there we went over to San Francisco, and checked onto 
the USS. Wharton (formerly the Southern Cross, the ship that took 
Commander Byrd to the Antarctic). I secured a pass, good until 
8 o'clock the next morning. 

I called a Irteiid ill Sim Leaadto iiid asked loir sxrabnicdQ&a 
on how 10 to ibis hsm» % vismmx* 1 mmed at tie liciiise at 
about smstL After a vtsy pks^t Mmet» ynt mait bowling* Bowl 
we did, until every alley in town was dbsed. At 630 the next 
morning I began battling busses and streetcars. I made the bos^ hf 
7:50. 

We sailed at about 10 a.m., passing beneath the Golden Gate 
jjiordy before noon — "Farewell, America!" 

The first night out we hit a stormy sea. Huge waves and 
ground swells rocked the mighty hulk from side to side, fore and 
aft It seemed as though we were standing on both ends and lying 
m Ml 4des* I s^uick to man; the poop dbck was iny 
hangpiiti inDst Mows didn't gibt off thdr bunks for fe^ of 
a fegeiUibte hemorrhage. "Hang your head over" Was the password. 

'Z%e last day into I^bnolulu was like gliding on a mighty 
mirror — small swells, but not a ripple. I could then visualize jf^r 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner. I saw a few spouting whales, several 
schools of porpoises, and quite a number of flying fish. Occasionally 
one would see a green glass ball floating on the waves, a stray float 
from a Jap fishing net. 

We arrived at Pearl Harbor April 3rd, about 11 o'clock in the 
mcM-ning. We yum namj^emA m tlie Kavjr X9id Hotel by truck, 
w&Qct we mxii^h^^i^m^m ist the nineteen days of o>ur slay* I 
mm a greai deal HonoluIiL of My tMie I i^^em at Pier 31 A, 
yirhm ^M*hM', had their Hawaiian headquarters; supplies and 
materials were crated and shipped from this point. 

On April 22nd we left Pier 31 A aboard the USS. W. W. 
Burrows bound for Wake Island. After a nine-day ocean voyage, 
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the shop and camp £or the stacking of lumber and other materials. 
Across from the shop was the beginning of a large warehouse (it 
was only one story now with no roof). To the camp side of the 
warehouse was the beginning of the machine shop. The office was 
still at Camp One. We had to go to Camp One to eat, for the canteen, 
and for die show. 

Ahsr looking the camp over, I took a trvdk bade m Ctop 
Oq^ (hmt. Whrn diow vm oyfr^ I bsKk to Cmtp *pifo» 
to b^g^ work on the new fxrc^ect «u 4 {^iiiiibef** Mper. 

May 4th marked the first Sunday on the island. It was long 
and empty, lacking in the Divine inspiration from the Word of God. 
I tried to make up the difference by working my phonograph over- 
time with what few gospel records I had, but that was only a part 
of it. I sought permission from the office to hold worship services 
on Sundays. This was granted, and services began the following 
Sunday in the Camp Two mess hall. 

As the days, weeks, and months passed by, this coral atoll 
bc;^ to take i|ia|K and look Wsp sixpiething. A constrt^eiioia camp 
witb # ihe^ ii|od^& conveaieBoes ai a iBod<^ &Vf sooo UoqiSted 
hota tins once baneii emi yAsM^lt sMo^ip^ m^t^his^ oat coidd 
ask for in the line of tsmmSiam^ £or 4 knd wiib 9 total absence 
of the female sex. There were rootion pictures six days |^ week in the 
outdoor theater. Tennis, baseball, and volleyball weie among the 
favorite out-of-door sports. Pool, bilUards, card rooms, and snooker 
tables were accessible to all, twenty-four hours a day. There was a 
well<hosen library with books and magazines for study or pleasure. 
A canteen afforded soft drinks, ice cream, and the necessities and 
luxuries one may desire, plus a large collection of souvenirs from 
the other Pacific islands and the Orient. 

We had an assembly hall with a piano for public meetings. 
*tiigt MaSdm bad ail active lodge chapter m$ tJte Aoierican Legion 
bad an active post* iTbe noten oifaiitased a 'liitt^ cliib^ ^eir 
complaints were aired; tbe i^yal n»Bie of tbt; ot^^uiksadon w^ die 
Pioneer Qub. The men also orgaiuzed a male chorus to '^^g fhe 
clouds away.** Last, hat not least, were the weekly non-denomiiuttional 
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religious services. These services v^^ere conducted so that we might 
all have a chance to hear from God's Word, even though w^e were 
miles from the civilization of the homeland. It was always a pleasure 
after six long days at the shop to pause and relax, take the phono- 
graph aod tee&t6s met to tite assembly hall and play 9. immScd 
preliide.<^ goiiNil hfam^ihs& mm^ bisyr^ by dngii^ a lew htymai^ 
aod %sajsk W11& f pedoi iol m^^tioQ oa a |io#9d ol Scilpture and 
a short DM^i^ige^ tm the evening m Sillily I permitted fifteen 
minutes to play a recorded program of gospel hymns over the loud- 
speaking system prior to the music prelude to the evening show. 

During the week a Bible study class was held; we gathered 
to discuss the Word and to give credit and praise to the "Giver of 
every good and perfect gift." All in all, I had six week days at the 
shop, and my strong suit was serving the Master on Sunday. 

Besides the camp entertainment w«e the sports of 
the greai; <6tit^<^|£iors. Hiking, shdH hm^gt fishing (the hM til 
the w$»tljd)»^9imml^^ and a bcautii^ heaxk ht smhs^^^^, 

Ani^^iiie MM^hobbie^^ a>uld find most smytiong ieiQ^ 
idbotegraphy, which was prohibited. Some worked ornamental wood; 
some made beautiful coral novelties; some collected shells and made 
them into necklaces, bracelets, fobs, brooches and various kinds of 
trinkets. 

Wake may have been small, faraway, in deep water, and 
without women, but it had the best chow house I've hit west of 
"Frisco" — all you could eat, and talk about variety! Wake was the 
"Paradise of the Paca^" 

We had mail horn hox6$ at kast oncie a -w^ by Clipper— 
leti^t imm kam^ and ^ Swi^lu^ wi^ i4 dte neigliMttobd 
fos^p. had mtm tikan ^at at hcaml Radio teceptbn wa$ 
gpand;: 'IPtmCO** came in as plain as your bunk partner ye^g in 
your ear. It was "have a good time Joe," and I surely did. 

You know there are a few bad eggs in every basket. We had 
one nightmare artist. He was up walking and talking seven nights 
a week and in-between-times. One night he was up pacing the floor 
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very late — pacing the barracks floor calling a dog. He had his arm 
outstretched, snapping his fingers, and making a noise like that of a 
kiss without a receiver. When he came to the bunk of the fellow 
who had just returned from work, the fellow said, "Arf ! Arf 1" The 
nightwalker backed up a few paces, then proceeded as before with 
his dog-call. I guesi '%hit iiire dbli^t Mo9tr iiwnl hiiili 

FnuUcs ftimS^m* Om oi !^ mm faperieiice^ 
was the ol4 bed4iotife l»ek. FiU a faottle coM mter, ptit it in 
sdtlieone's bed, making sure that the stopper was made fast t6 iome 
part of the bed. When the victim crawled into bed and contacted 
the cold bottle, out he would come, grab the bottle and out would 
come the stopper — mean, but lots of fun. 

In August I was confined to the hospital, due to an outbreak 
of salt-water rash — had a good rest anyway. While I was in the 
hospital, the first Engineering Battalion of the Marines arrived. 



their work of setting up artillery and other military units. The 
typhoon se^n W3» Stpproaching. Heavy rains and gales were fjq^m* 
enced quite at i^tiknaeteifitax* About lh«iiiiddk^& 
we had a typhoion mrc The tjffi^a head^ toward Wake^ 
vmc smtt^ or hundred-miles^4ioiir gale. We had tied down 
everything, staked lumber piles, anchored buildings, and made 
everything secure in the event that the typhoon did not change its 
course. That night all the available trucks were parked in front of 
the barracks for a quick take-off. A permanent hospital building on 
Peale was supplied with two days' emergency rations — it was a steel 
frame building, nearest to completion on the project — designed to 




The Marines began 
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meet that particular need. We slept that night in full pack, ready 
for the abandon camp signal. Thank God, the storm changed its 
course and passed about five hundred auki ^ the side of Wake. 

Bdplt idle stormy seaabn M passed, t IdUiiiji it ii«ie$8a<7 
vencuie out <^ the "big pwSi^" wMle die mm» ysmt phymg 
tag on the o^ vmm of die seas. It was diitt: ^biiwt te: I got 
a little taste of what Jonah got a whole lot Due to die lack of 
equipment at the hospital on Wake, I had to go to Hi^lulu for a 
medical examination — eyes, to be exact. You see the coral — white 
coral which Wake is made up of — acts as a mirror under the tropical 
sun. My eyes began to take on spells termed "sun-greens" when 
everything in view takes on a greenish-yellow hue and dances before 
your eyes, followed by headache and pain. 

After two days of heavy rain and high wind, the W. W, 
Burf&Ui^ finally docked, and discharged cargo. I hopped aboard for 
ik» roughest and most w^06xm tap diat God had ever ipeo ftie 
through. We left Wake TcRss^y, Octdber 14dt. Hie next lfi(Mrdl%^ 
ROUGH IT WAS! We gave our tow, an empty barge, alKldier 
thousand feet of line to give it more freedom in the high sea as it 
bounced around like a cork in a wind storm. Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday it got rougher and darker. We had two Saturdays that 
week, the second was worse than the first. Sunday I was called upon 
for a service which was held in the forward mess hall. What a day 
that was! I was trying to give my undivided attention to the service — 
holding on to the mess table with one hand, and the Bible with the 
other. The piano wsti doping arci«mi bdbiii4 me. 0k GodI Where 
litilt poede *^j^eaa^ Bi^dicl'* 01 # diiiQ^ that w<Hilil lash mm 
iay xiMitd at d i^ne like iMst k wmM Imc to be & i^emj^k ma^ 
by my ^iege speech teacher, "Don't stand before an audience with 
your feet spread out like a sailor in a bad storm." Why were people 
ever born ? God was praised when that day was passed. 

To add to the thrills and excitement, three submarines were 
spotted of? port-bow and G.Q. (general quarters) were called. I 
can't see any sense in going through all this again when I have it 
all down in my "brain-storm" called "Your Friend and Mine." 
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YOUR FRIEND AND MINE 

Oh Godt Am I alone this day 
To give thy word and keep thy spirit bright. 
And keep these hearts from darkness 
Deeper than they have known? 

Am I alone far out at sea 

With the waters so disturbed, 

The grey doadt hanging low, 

The dayliglu: ttufied iio dtuk tc lidcni^ 

And all about this floating prison 

The noisy billows cause its mighty frame 

To creak and groan as if in deepest pain? 

The weird darkness of a gambler's nest 

Compassed about the noisy gloomy hiiflc 

Q£ jrti>nii4oiied ship n 

Cm I aot fs^if a peaei^ oiixaiefit ia db^iie^ 

Away from all this noise 

Of rolling dice and shu£9ing cards, 

The cursing and the shouting 

Of ungodly men at sea? 

Oh God! 

At a time when quietness 

alffloit .&ttii4 « plinoe to comfort me. 
Then die tall from the CApaiel's Up$, 
"Man number one gun!" and repeat- 
Still darker and darker the gloom 
The storm clouds even lower- 
No hope of peace — 
No thought of love — 
God, why does toim h^ taca w^f 
*Twai a Mend, a f»ote^y 
One come to guide an4lM^ 
The "Subs" spoke by a »^ of light, 
Then silence reigned — 
Alas! Nothing but loss — no gain. 
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God, how like this, men's lives are lived! 

Groping in darkness. 

Caged 19 die boad$ at mif. 

Tostiedhf ^scAoiUhi. 

No love toward man or kin» 

Selfish and haughty — 

Life full of guile and greed. 

When the Master came 

At a tiiloM^ (tf need, 

Not foiy ated^ a&d'diea to stop 

When the Mendly Master spoke, 

But they scoff, revile, and crucify 



THE CHRIST, THE FRIEND they need. 

IMs pornt vm^rnks^ tm hmd tbe W* W, Bmom O&^^het 
TfSiik ^WiSi waf betviteia Walkt aid: Hini^BAtl. It 

was cariied throii^ tSm war, and the forty-five mondis of Jap 
imprisonment. 

It was the eleventh day before I was able to lay my finger on 
the trouble. It seems only human that when a person gets away 
from a place like Wake, no matter how humble and cozy it may 
be, he has no urgent desire to go back. I felt that God wanted me 
back on Wake, and I didn't want to go back. I guess I was a Jonah — 
trying to ma away itctA God'-^t lea^ I tibink of Jonah every time 
this a^p^kQi^ l| brought to iiiiiid..X *%it^ iny bunk heavy-Marted 
and Ja trenibli^ pf a^i^ under deep cc»Q?dldion, a long 
struggfli^ I was coiiviflcid ti^t tlie only thiog to do n^as tb go bait^ 
to Wake — come what may, I would go bi^ and carry on as before 
at Wake — separated by miles of rolling seas, from all whom I kneW^ 
and loved. On Friday, the twelfth day out, it was necessary for us 
to lay-to all day waiting for a tug to come out from Honolulu and 
pick up the remains of our tow which had had the bottom beaten 
in by the rough seas. The storm had passed, but the sea was still 
a bit choppy. The next morning at dawn, our tug was alongside. 
Soon 1w6 were freed from our tow and cruising freely toward 
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HbiK^u ^ a qiuet dark night had pasted 

nod wm enQoj^g the 0i»f ei m hrt^^ new day. 

We 4imv^ k fearl Ma^xif aiboiit S e^d&diM the evening. 
Again I Wtnt t»y trtK^ up to the Navy Yard. I stayed one night 
there, then went up to the Navigator's Club, nestled back up in 
Kalihi Valley— I wonder what happened to Harold DeGrofi and 
the Navigator's Club after "Pearl Harbor." 

My doctoring lasted only a couple days, so I saw a considerable 
part of Honolulu and the surrounding territory before going back 
to Wake on the following Saturday. I believe I saw more in those 
six days than I had seen in nineteen days when I was there In ApdL 

The return trip to Wake was die finest nlote days that I ever 
iptm m the watier. We had two heiiu^al immu m ttbard 
the piano dido't «^itit Idllow me around. Oa l^ovemher 11^ we 
again set loot on Wake Island. 

Once again on the rock, I went back to the same barrack, 
bunk, and job. I always did maintain that my barrack wasn't built 
yet, as it was barrack 2-B. New faces, new buildings— one would 
hardly know that Pacific Paradise. 

The airport was now being used. Planes were being ferried 
across to the Dutch East Indies, and the PhiUppine Islands. Wake 
was an overnight stop, and refueUing station. 

Berm^iienl bui£$i||ps iwtTe showt£^ lorfli htm, there, and 
fm^-mm d^mo^ comp^od. *BmB wm tm edmplete camps or 
Hfeie ddin; iSk lki£uine camp and Csoi^ TwD--iiot to meatSimQi Pim 
American's little city. The Mariaet Iti^ set up a number of Ibiti- 
fications: guns, search Ughts, communications and the Hke. Even 
though Wake was a miracle of progress, it was almost nil when 
compared with the windbag blow of some pencil-pusher in the 
Saturday Evening Post back about June of '41. He had the island 
looking like a porcupine with big guns. If guys like this could suck 
like they blew, we could have seaports all over the U.SA. by using 
a few lengths of pipe. 

dm teifica^iQi imt strengthened on December 4th by 
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which were Wake's first and only air force. Though we hated war, 
we did feel much more secure with a dozen Wildcats in the air. 

By December 7th much progress had been made in Divine 
services, especially the music part of the program. Fifteen minutes 
of sacred music was played a half-hour before the evening show, to 
be followed for the first time that night by a fifteen-minute message 
from God's Word. I had been granted permission to speak to the 
entire group over the loudspeaker— something that I had longed to 
do since the ds^j^ I had mh^d m the idiiyt. Mf aim liad hem 
flirted; X hstd 0wn m&y<mis an 0|^oretiiuiy lo h&t tlie Go^^d, 
After ^e message iiat nighty ^eacei^ (iiiiittd mik CktS^it 
we have peace, but apart from Him our lives are but broken pieces), 
I felt as though all the world had for me to do had been accom- 
pUshed. December 7th seemed to be such a complete day — the Clip- 
per brought mail from home; I had a letter from C. E. Fuller to the 
effect that we might be able to have Fuller's transcribed program 
at Wake; and then such a complete service at the end of the day — 
it was indeed Amen forever. 



Chapter Four • • • 



"We are at war! 

Pearl Harbor has been bombed!" These were the words that greeted 
us as the smiling sun that had so peacefully set on December 7th 
soared into the eastern sky at Wake Island on December 8th. "Is it 
true?" "Do you believe it?" "How could they do it?" This is what 
was racing through our ba£9ed minds until about 11:40 
wete rati in a trap-WAKE mjm> HAS mm mmmBt 

I suffDse you <aui get a ^D$andi aid d# dilEonsiM: m&am 
about tile Bm huMag oi Wake Island, but I can give you but 
one, "the way I saw it." 

The work proceeded as usual— almost Thofe was much dis- 
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cussion concerning Pearl Harbor. We were trying to make ourselves 
believe we were at war. Little could we visualize it, or what it 

I im 9t soy usual spot, the carpenter ^p, or mill as it was 
s^e^cs c»iiie^ Ini^ at lay wcirfc on ^ m^n. 'Xb&x was a mlfic 
&Bpkmm ^libWed hf xDany smiii otm. I cm my saw dS, luriied 
aiouad and walked out on the platform to die soudi ol the ^op 
to see what was going Offii Ahout the time I saw the airport in flames, 
some one said, "There goes the airport I" Just then I looked up 
to see eighteen Jap bombers flying so low overhead that you could 
see the gold in the gunner's buckteeth. They were more than strafing 
the ground with machinegun fire. Talk about a "hot shower" — that 
one was a bit rough. About the time the flock of "tin geese" had 
passed over and I was getdng the ice out of my joints, I heard 
aUdOther explosion. This flight came in ^6m the northwest^ striking 
the Pan Aicm^imi Ak stta^on, and ttiafing the contractors' camp. 
By ^ grace Oo4 ^ C%iper wHeh was ded up aitPAA. causae 
tbtough td^Ut a seraich. 

When we got our wits about us once more, I said to the 
boss, "Let's blow this joint, and go get some chow." "It's too late," 
he said, "it's already been." As we went to the mess hall, we took 
a good look around to see what we could. I guess we ate — my 
registry wasn't doing too good a job at that time. 

After chow, I went down to the shop. Dazed, dazzled, and 
stupefied, I walked in circles. What now? No airport — ^no cUpper 
conununicadons— who could go back to work now? 

A triKk vA !he md^mat of lim airport went by. I said 
to the boss^ ^lobUj I am gmng ma m die hospitat wlieie I can 
be o£ scmie assistance." 

At the hospital my first task was to help unload the truck 
laden with human cinders that had just come in from the airport. 
That was my first experience with the dead. Somehow, by the strong 
arm of the Almighty, I was able to be of considerable assistance. 
Prior to this time, blood meant blackout for me, but now it seemed 
that nothing made any difference. It wasn't a case of being kind 
and sympathetic; it was do what was needed— pain seemed to mean 
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nothing — life was at stake. All ahout were men — yes, living souls — 
suffering cuts, burns, bruises— bleeding, dying. 

Tba ftrtt it^ H the way d First Mi yrm to ^daMMer hypo- 
shots i^im^a^^^m^^^ loc^aw «sruiKi to M ihc injured. Hist to 
admicd^^ Aid t9 ^le^uts aod wouwls. Mttt ^p^i^mhsa^ 
we made the rounds c^ouiMig and 0c<mkg all the wounds, and 
trying to make the patients comfor^ble; 

I was left to administer an inttav(^iift while the doctor and 
corps-men medics were performing surgery on the wholesale basis. 
Up until 1 o'clock I was the "jack of all trades" around there. I 
had to get water for this one, the bedpan for that one, and the 
"duck" for the other guy. We would carry one out to No. 4 ward 
about as often as we would take three through surgery. About two 
oy^k this nightmare of horrors came to a close. We had finished 
jiie last oise ol surgery. I wai tbe^Q s^ttoiied at beddlife watch over 
two c£ ti»s tmgmf pi^tmSf a ^fpentar mid a na€ve of 
Guam» who had been wcsr^f at the Pan Anii^can Air istatkHi. 

About 8 o'clock the nexx mcxmtg, dier lenioying several 
bodies 10 Ho. 4, the doctor said to me, "You better get ^ Ikde shut- 
eye, as we may have need of you later." An empty room in die 
hospital seemed to appeal to me — quiet and comfortable — shandy too 
if they should need me. As I approached the door of the room, 
a "still small voice" said, "No." I couldn't force myself to go any 
further. I "ankled" down to my barrack to stretch out on my old 
faidiful 2-B #46. 

About 11:30 that morning I awoke with a start — "What blew 
up?" A second explosion followed almost immediately, jarring 
the books from the shelf above my bed into my lap as I sat up to 
see what was going on. The Japs were back dumping some more 
junk. I diished out of the barrack an4 diVed iin(ler the nearest bush. 
When the tin geese disappear^ k&m. the sky, I began to look 
around. The Ja|MiJMi bomb^tlielspsp 

I rtu^]^ to die scene— liie Bre hxS. sMed hom m ineepuliary 
bomb that had been dropped in the ropil in which I had diought 
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of resting. I guess I would have rested forever had I been in there 
asleep. Battling the flames, we struggled with medicine and equip- 
ment — the patients and victims had already been removed from 
the blazing ruin by the time I arrived on the scene. Our institution 
for mending the body was now a heap of ashes. 

The dhap that Hf^its 'm iht hs4 to my right a$ I had watoliedl 
iteui^ thfi night was iliot in bed. "thit otiber |at|efi^ diough dudien 
and excite^ had iecdirdi nd &tfthar li^imes. 

After the savable had been rescued from the hospital fire, I 
went with two of my buddies to make a dugout back in the brush. 
That was the order, "Everyone dig himself a hole and stand by for 
orders to fall in for work." 

We collected blankets, mattresses, grub, a few tools, and 
utensils besides some personal articles, and took of? for the brush. 
We stretched out under the open sky that night with only a bush 
for shelter. Shortly after sunup next morning we started making 
a dugout. I guess we hit &iit easiest digging m die i^kad, 4 sand 
i^u2^ lo^ ihe east <^ the lagdc»i>-4ihout a hundr^ yaf^ leoffl the 
wat»*)r ed^ Wt doMtd to talee a i^eather aboifl: bdb, and 
be hanged if the darn Japs weren't there with some more of thdl- 
junk. As we straightened our backs, we could sense that paralysing 
feeling in the air. It wasn't long before the drone of motors could 
be heard, and the tin geese came in view. The junk fell, the ack-ack 
barked, and the Wildcats were dogging right after them. In a few 
minutes all was quiet, and we finished our project. 

From that time on we stayed hidden in the daytime, and 
worked at night as nearly as the work could be arranged. There 
were s^ne folit #iat were stzicdy daylight tasks. One ^ niost 
dsmf^m ^ ai was the transierring of ga^line fyom ibt storage 
tanlcs to druoK^ and dMbuting ^em in ^ bmsli wheipe th^ 
would be readily accessible for refuelling planes at the aizpott. 
Our night's work consisted of building dugouts, moving guns, 
shifting ammunition and supplies. One night we moved an ack-ack 
battery, and the following day the Japs came along and made a 
bull's eye on the old position with thousand-pound eggs. 
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You HAVE OFTEN 



heard the expression, "Oh, they will fix that when someone gets hurt." 
That was just about the size of the jackpot that over eleven hundred 
other fellows and I found ourselves in. When we were trapped as 
we were, later to become prisoners and to take the abuse of prisoners 
of war even though we were civilians, the government found need 
of organizing a branch of the service now known as the "Seabees." 
I had never expected to see a guinea pig live through an experiment, 
let alone being one. 

Just let me give you some idea of what waor on Wake was like. 
Wake, as I mentlQoed before has an area of about two and a half 
sqmm lailes. The pasm^ m ^ Mmi^ #e eijdbceak tkt 
tvsur mts in %ittes» as MljBmn sh&m twelve iMMrefl ^liiract 

sevea^ lladiK^ atioiii a ^iozen Am^ mxm$ Mtd id^ul mxf "Nmf 
mm' We ditlft'f limm a. ^0^gjm& liat MaadMhe Maa^m^ 
were i^ engineeriiig <iyii»do--%t diere vm mmlf a isk of figit 
in everyone. 

As for equipment we had a Utde, and it became less. On 
December 8th we had twelve Wildcats, and by sundown we had 
four and a half — No. 5 wouldn't fly. We had several three-inch 
batteries of ack-ack (anti-aircraft) that barked through the sixteen 
days of the siege. The five-inch batteries held pretty well till the 
last morning. The thirty and fifty-caliber machineguns did their 
part. There were several hundred field rifles, and a few Browning 
automatic rifles, and sub-machineguns— just a handful of equipment 
and not men enough to handle it. 

During those sixteen days of siege at Wake, we had our reg- 
ular daily vMts by dbe ^sknt-eyed brown brot&efs.^ TItut di^look 
was bright with eleven himdred miles tsi water between us md 
die jMnutest taisk ompost-'4ui^t ias a mod lefice. 
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One night as we assembled at the B.O.Q. (Bachelor Officers' 
Quarters) for our usual work instructions, a Jap plane slipped in 
on us. It machine-gunned the B.O.Q. and vicinity besides dropping 
a string of bombs along the reef to the north of the island. About 
that time I was about as thick as a postage stamp, under a bush 
across the road from the B.O.Q. You can bet I wa«ii*t wImtUng, 
but the bidleU surely were. 

%ise ^inlis inade a beftot^fi^ ^ ^> asmyed lEom 
a bright MuerWiiite ta tbe bri|^te$t deep tect 

Oa morning of the twelfth, the faps "snuck up" for a 
mass attack and landing at Wake. By the grace of God and good 
luck, we popped a five-inch salvo into the powder magazine of a 
Jap cruiser. The cruiser started three ways at once and ended up 
by going the fourth. It parted in the middle with the upheaval of 
the explosion, and sank completely in less than three minutes. The 
slant-eyed monkeys turned tails and left. Invasion number one 
warded off. 

A Jap captain, who was htm in charge of m as pissoaarf^ 
told hm that noorning he waS a Usaa^^tl^ oil die diifd 
dec^ and the Yanks tiiadilatgtifi^^ it* **1%e tnilfets caiM tto 
like raki^^ be said. Yes, Hank lei^y poured it on 'eoa. 

Hammering-Hank, a dare-devil Marine pilot, did more to 
defend Wake than any dozen of us. The story is told that he went 
out one day and picked off a transport. When he reported back in, 
he told the Major, "I got the bull's-eye." "What do you mean, the 
bull's eye.?" snorted the Major. "I dropped her down the funnel," 
Hank said. A reconnaissance plane was sent out to check, and all 
he had to report were bodies and oil floating on the surface. 

Another time Hank went out after a submarine. When he 
reported lie was padidng shrapnel holes fii bts wings hom 
bis own bom^ *ths^*i Mtdng a hit too hog on ^ggi— especially 
the wli^'taikd typiL 

About the end of the first week there was a loass burial made 
because it was dien evident that there would be no way of returning 
die remains to the mainland. The sizty«six then dead were buried 
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side by side in a long trench grave. A short service was read under 
the open sky and a setting sun — ^the extremes of both horror and 
beauty. 

The suspense of waiting for the next raid was terrific. When 
the suspense was at its greatest, that tense-sickening feeling could 
lie Mt la libit m* thea the Japs v/cM ibi&w up with stsii^^^ had 
dt |Ufik» We #Qulid Mt itxt (xiver, Itud ridtx wlim ^ diMeiiliig 
iu^ieiise fioaily kroke. I was istiially a^eep belote the taS^im tivetf 
even ^0iigh it lasted only a few minutes. You know war is a lot 
like a game of football; a fellow is all cmil^ and jiqrvous until 
ht gets into the midst of it, then things come as a matter of course. 

One of the boys that had helped out in a machinegun nest 
was telling me one day that when a fellow saw a Jap bite the dirt, 
he had the same feeling as if he had made a touchdown in a 
football game at college. 

The long days dragged on; the busy nights passed some- 
wliat better. We ime whittled 4awii %0t hf little. Hiey seeosed 
m tmam In bi imcta siiiiil^ars^t dby 
witii a biidc^ 

On December 22nd, things were about as usual. We mustered 
for work, but I had a shot o£ diarrhea, and was about to double up 
with cramps. Maybe it was a good thing I was sick that night; I 
might be dead now if I hadn't been sick. The work party that 
night went to Wilkes, where the Japs made a beachhead a few 
hours later. Three other beachheads were established, one on Peale, 
one at the waterfront, and one near the airport. Two Jap destroyers 
ran aground just south of the airport. They had been set on iire 
by die jGa$>lBeh. tnm Wts^ WmSx^ mA Ml ilisam aBeid, 
they made aii attempt to pass Beacbt^ Foiat io ll^ey could abnndoii 
ship em. &»t te^ t0 ^ east side <x£ l^te idaiid where the ci30mt 
w<^i]i| scarry them on into die idaQd.:l%ey mii^udged dis^nc^ 
and hit the reef just oS the airport. The crew attempted to make it 
to shore, but were met at the beach with fifty-caliber "mowing 
machines." When we passed that point at about 4 p.m. that day, 
we could see Jap soldiers piled Uke cordwood about shoulder-high 
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and about fifty yards long — lots of "good" Japs, to use the G.I. 
terminology. That was a small part of them though; to quote a 
Jap captain's figure, there were about ten thousand good ones made 
in those sixteen days following Pearl Harbor. That was on the Utde 
island of Wake. 

We didii^t cb $o badly at diat, lost a hund^d and thirty-Svf 
mssk and of cDiiFse # ^iii|)iaait; •mimi m ilie istai i^iaio^ 
^leir ' 'good lapis^'' t«mty»sitvm aircraft^ dksy^ stlilace #st|^ ind 
two subiit£#aejt. IThal Was iiboiit ^ Wa^$ ^s^een days 

of scrimmage. 



Chapter Six • • • 

Deeemlbei' ^ w&td passed Infio the diii^t^ ^€ksm out 
and give yomitM ll^ Wmi was surrendered at sev«n<'t#eaif 
this morning." 

A day or so previously I had gone through my personals and 
collected together the valuables, photos and the like. God only knows 
why, but I guess that is His way of leading the blind who trust Him. 

You may think I am slap-happy, when I tell this, but when 
the word came in to us that the island had been surrendered, and 
I wormed my way through the brush to the highway, I felt so relieved 
and free that I could almost whisde. I felt as though I had walked 
out £r^ imder a bad oi bricks. It certaiidy was a relief id he 1^ 
kom i^m of ic all, and to be ^ough dddgiag hei in s^aQ 

As we gatliefed chq the road waiting for the Mi^s, the leader 
told us to mosey down toward the camp and we would pick iip 
some chow while they were getting there. About that time a couple 
of Jap Zeros came over and machine-gunned u»— fortunately, no 
one was seriously injured. 
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Soon the Japs arrived— a truck loaded with nalo^ Marines 
in hcok, li^llh i^ |lp ^cShv/ing behind waviog tJidf ^'weeping 
bi]&V<bfFe**'^^|>er wmMsk\isaay the nape We had fcur it, 

We stripped and herded into ^ half covered ti^^i fMt 
was the beginning of the underground hospital. There we sat in 
our birthday-suits plus shoes and possibly shorts. Just as we were 
going down into this "comfy-spot," twelve bombers came over and 
bombed the lagoon, checking for mines to make sure it was safe 
for the oflScers' flying boats to land. 

It had taken considerable time for the Japs to muster sufficient 
Japs with "guts" enough to cross the beach laden with "good Japs" 
mid eome a^Kflre to l^ captivcy even diough they had fifty- 
seven sufiace ^jdl^M)le ima t|be i^and. 

As we wefe ntuitered Idlowing the- snnender^ we counted 
fifty-seven ships, batde-wagons, cruisers, destroyers, and the rest of 
the family of "piece-ful ships"— you know, the kind that make 
Utde ones out of big ones. I was surely glad they didn't start plowing. 
I gained the tide of PW in that hole in the ground up there along 
the highway. 

After about four hours of misery and torture in that trench 
we were ordered out. By the goodness of the Lord, I was permitted 
to put my clothes back on after they had been searched. I was 
surprised but pleased; I guess the Lord mm *%ar*^ tl^ old devil 
ddWii oiice in li whib. v 

W« 1^ in in ranks four jmd Jttarted faaf<^ng §mm the 
highway toward the waterfront. I figured we were dl^ Ibr a iKmt 
and o£E for spme part of Japan. Most of the boys were expectiiig a 
hot shower from the Zeros overhead — then it would be all over* 
I was as calm as if I had had good sense — ^guess I had had the fear 
scared out of me, and was curious to see what would happen next. 

About a half mile down the road, we were halted. Trucks 
were there to haul us to the airport, as we found out later. When 
the truck which I got into was loaded, the Nip guard handed me 
his rifle and got assistance from another PW to get into ^e truck — 
tm^g miif waM't he? 
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Some over fourteen hundred of us were mustered, mott ol 
us naked, sunburned, and hungry. The airport was no difFerent as 
far as comfort was concerned than the hole in the ground; it was 
still solid and coral. The big difference was that the airstrip was as 
white as the arctic snow, and old tropical "sol" just bounced from it. 

There we were, lined and checked like some farmer's corn 
back in Iowa, sitting on the airstrip blistering in the tropical sun, 
waiting ior and wondering what the next move of the '*Sbutt*eyes'* 

Wf makmh, oi Best <3stf of cafdvkfi tmfw Hm 
fc^Ubnsd on the top from the sun^ and sore on tile bc^m £Fi»n the 
abundance of solid comlort. We were all about starved because it 
had been catch what we could when we could for the last sixteen 
days, and the last twenty-four hours had afforded a small handful 
of broken hardtack as we entered onto the airport after the surrender. 
It began to rain at about 8 o'clock that evening. The Japs aroused 
us and crowded all of us they could into the hangar near by. After 
crowding the hangar to less than standing room, the rest were made 
io settSi; dovraM tifie effilia^ hangar. The hangar was already 

partially fil^ j^wdbr* bond>% iuid Those in the 

back o£ ^ hm^ Imaim tmm^^ ieom die Us^ of akt so vm 
spent the rest of die nij^ gas^ng lor air. tkm mdei^ tei^ve 
twenty-three forty-one, anid so had our freedom. 

The beautiful sun proudly beamed over the horizon as we 
were herded from the hangar to the same old spot on the coral, 
where we spent the next twenty-four hours and more. All that day 
we enjoyed looking down the muzzle of about a dozen fifty-caliber 
machine guns. If one happened to be among the lucky few that day, 
he was stuffed with a small piece of bread and a sip of water drawn 
inm a gasoline drum. 

QluisQiias Bw we spent right in tlie mm ^ek iffham we Itad 
been idi day-^we werfa^ all Iri^ but we Wer^ d| setisrs. ft rained 
adbout a dozen tjiaes duriii^ dbe mg^t as usual on Wake^ I dbn't 
know whethelf it was an advantage or a disadvantage but everyone 
had been given a couple of pieces of clothing which were unbearable 
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after a couple of days of tropical sun had gotten under one's skin- 
literally, most of the boys had lost their hide. 

What a Christmas! Sometime in the middle of that twenty- 
fbiir hams I liad a cup of "gasoline water," a piece di htead ihesm 
die size ci£ a( baseball, and a piece iii ^he^ skmt 
my ihvmh. m we wot tead a fc&^mimQa. In^mokg u$ 
diat Wdbe Myid and all tibe eqi^f>i6ai»it aftd suppBei dieceoii liad 
been surrendered to the loap^ial Japanese Navy» and that we were 
Prisoners of War of the same outfit. 

After we had been informed as to how the cards lay, they 
called out a "powder monkey" detail to dig the dynamite out of 
the airport. We sat in the blistering sun while they sweated and 
scratched for that potent powder. When they had finished their 
task, they were made to swear at the point of a gun that they were 
W^Ung to die if any more xmiiCs were found at any future date. 



and our bellies rubbing our backbone a bit — yes, and literally glowlBg 
with suntan. They crowded us into the barracks, two or three to a 
bed which had accommodated one prior to the war. Two buddies 
and I took refuge on a porch. We laid steel lockers face down and 
slept on the back of them. There we were, some in beds (no mat- 
tresses or covers, just the bare spring), some on lockers, some on 
the floor — all enjoying our first night's sleep under a roof. We slept 
so well that the screaming of the Japs didn't even disturb us— that 
W8$ iiideed a wi^ciQ#e C^tlstQ^ 



brought us the first hot food since the war began— porridge! That 
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The next morning 
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taawi tigEter than a chicken dinner at the Palace Hotel in Trisco. 
Hus was the begiomiig of our being Siad twice a day. It wasn't 
much, but it seemed so good to have a roof over one's head and get a 
little bit of something to eat, that it seemed like Paradise. 

Every time a work detail went out we would bring in some- 
thing to add to the litde comfort we had. After several days, I 
was called on to officiate at a funeral — one of the Marines had 
passed dn to feyb reward. The service consisted ol a few verses ci 
Scripture and a graveside prayer— very cttidc^ flut we gave Mim k 
Oiristian bum! m jmiei^ 9» we onlld. On the return trip the detail 
picked lip a load ol inattresses to taJke back to camp. Each one on 
the detail was permitted to take one to the barracks for himself. 
Fancy PW'& sleeping on innerspring mattresses! 

It may sound like soft Ufe for PW's, but it wasn't quite so 
rosy as it sounds. The shrapnel-blown barracks did a good job of 
leaking — you know it seldom rains more than a dozen times a day 
on Wake — sometimes it just showers, and at other times it is inches 
in minutes. 

A few days lator I was cdQed on a detail to search ieur die 
bodier of the missing that might be lying in the thick brush. I was 
able to get bade to my dugot^ and to gather a few dt my personal 
belongings diat had not hem piiared % J^s md $i^vr workers- 
some of them had sticky fingers» too. The things ^idit I had put 
together some days previously, as prize possessions, were still intact. 

In the first few days that passed it seemed like all that was 
done was to fill out papers or make a list of nearest of kin, home 
address, name, occupation, and age. I was finally given 535 for a 
name — my name changed like a stop light after that. 

On January 11, '42 everyone was ordered to bring all their 
personals and assemble on the parade groimd. We were lined off 
ill rows of ai)6ut fi% to ^ row and m ^wn en 9ur "jimL** 
There ware: M WoSi c£ Aia^can dt|j:eiis<^^up^^ ladians, 
Mgi^sui% CSidsans, HaWaHans^ European^ and Ghioese-'-^ri^ tjf^ 
of tradesman and every manner of character. They were trailed 
in the front lines and taken prisoners of war even though they were 
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civilians laboring to make a naval air base to defend our own United 
States, the land of freedom and liberty. 

God only knows how the lists were made up or the men 
chosen; some would go and some would stay. We sat in the sun, 
cuddled close to all our earthly possessions in a barracks-bag, waiting 
and wondering what Would happen to us. All that we tpofe c^iaifi 
o£ was tltt fact ^t a Jap transport was in, aadsomeftti^ was destined 
to ta&e a sea voy9|ie, God ptiiy knew viAitxc to* 

FMI^ iibe si^Me^ broke^-^y name was catted-^lie kst 
cxQ the list of 34& (346 was my new nam^). The group of 346 
were ordered to return to the barracks. That was the sad hour C3| 
parting— friends we would never see again. I guess it is better to 
have had friends for a moment than to have had iu>ne at all; never- 
theless, dark was the parting. 

As we arrived in the barracks, it was the same mad scramble 
for bunks, blankets, mattresses, and any stray grub that might have 
been left behind. It was pitiful to see the photos. Bibles, and personal 
effects that the Nips made the boys that left leave behind — Ray's 
Bible that his grandmother had brought from Europe; Joe's watch 
that his mother had given him for graduation — you know, the non- 
replaceable things. 

1 found a place on a porcfai as before but it M4n*t matter 
asiisli wh^e we hung up for a odU|>le^ days» bec^nsse we wtre 
sM&ed lia^ and tee. Finally vfhm ibe^ M a#ed aiiotber #lag 
to ibe irst biafr^ in ^ eompoutid (to jrepiap^ 'om^ ikt biiraed 
6$^g the 4^)* ^ got settibd into p^jnansent lor die rest 
oi otir i^y on Wake. I wound up on i^ jiorch a|au]^ Tbi^e was 
no floor space, so I built myself aii dverli^ bunk in Oape corAer-— • 
after that the boys had to look up to me. About that time our names 
aU changed again; I had quite a letdown, for now I was 74. 

My first job under the Jap regime was to help with the con- 
struction of the above mentioned barrack — in fact, the first day they 
had about three hundred of us on it. It didn't move. 

Several days later I was assigned to work at the office, "Japan- 
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izing" the office we had worked so hard building for Uncle Sam. 
This remodeling got us down, to tear out the good work we had 
spent our .1^1^ adid energy oil |md rthtiUdt it to fi^ the Isiflc^ 0 
smm ^^aat'eyedl Ja{i.^ 

Wmm iibt t0:i& WS^^glym' asagned t& (lie iremodbSBfig o£ 
the emtpm Into a Ibctdl store. S<»lidiow or other I fell heir to a pair 
of new carpenter overalls, size 44 — they did not fit me but they did 
fit the occasion. The "]oc" that was in charge of us on the job (a 
Jap) was down on his superior officer for breaking him. He gave 
us stuff from the canteen, and was one of those fellows who wouldn't 
see what went on, which helped matters considerably. 

On January 19th a steel worker, Lloyd McKeehan, was located 
in the brush by a searching party while looking for food caches, 
had: txi eoaie M tys tifiie as the Jap interpreter was the 
par^ a&d had i^iced Mac (Mac hsed hem eatiiig widbi us i&t 
sev^ai at the mess hall, and returning to die hideoat In liie 
brush). When the boys foimd Mac they found chow-Hwo truck- 
loads of canned goods were hauled horn MacV hideout Mac didn't 
intend to starve. 

We were put at work of all kinds and all over the island. 
There were labor gangs that built the fence around the compound 
and other entanglements, and stevedores working at the waterfront. 
The carpenters were making barracks, offices (every Jap had to have 
his private office), and warehouses; and there were gangs out making 
dugouts, chiefly one large one near the compound for the prisoners. 
The days dragged on; wwk every day, foc^^rt and leting iiKiiij^, 
and in&rtial^ perpetud icr^iining of die JapMt enoug»h 
t]o di|ve everybody dtazy. ' 

On the morning of February 24d|, while we were gathered at 
the mess hall waiting for the door to open, we sighted smoke puffs 
(from ack-ack) off the point of Peale Island. Someone yelled "Here 
they are!" and it was "Here we aren't." We were all off to the dugout 
in high gear. The Jap patrol plane came in on a zigzag course 
dodging ack-ack. One fellow, rather cynical, bragged that he never 
got excited. He was going to show how calm he was by walking to 
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1^* Cyjok in the pants snd Mi^ lo a stop in 1^ dugout. By the 
tisa^ we reached the dugout, planes (U.S.) were visible, machine 
guns were barking, and the eight-inch salvos were coming in — 
things were coming our way at last, hot and heavy. 

After I got into the dugout, I began to get a little shaky — 
one could tell that there was a God in the dugout even though it 
was hell on top-side. One after another of those eight-inch salvos 
zoomed by, like a freight train doing ninety miles per; it felt as 
though the dugouf Was going them. The dive bombers 

would 2Sooist down md them woi^d be it #las|le mi a \xmB^ saod 
the earth would shaibe iUke an e^ur^hfuaket It ij^eini^ tiuit It^ 
would end. 

When things quieted down a the Jap interpreter (Benny 
Kats we all called him, as his name was Katsuma) stuck his head 
out and reported "half-clear." On the way to the dugout Benny 
(he told us later) was attacked by a dive bomber. He spread his 
hands out about six inches apart and said, "The darn fool came that 
close to my hat; he came right straight down and didn't even turn 
his motor off." (The Japs cut throtde when they go into a dive). 
One of the Japs, being caught in the open, crawled under three 
mattrt^ that happened to be mmk^ mar him— cozy, hmt. {K>t 
nnidh g^Qod at tinrning dhritpEkd. Swne these in^dent$ are fmif 
now, but they were fust pidn serious tlien. At that tune i| seem^ 
as though it were the end— even Umh $^ was £^er us now— *not 
a friend in the world. 

Almost before the raid had ceased, Benny Kats had a detail 
out on the runways filling in shell-holes. The rest of us were confined 
to the compound. As soon as it became dark the searchlights began 
flashing across the sky, back and forth — there were miles of those 
silvery beams running in every direction. Soon the sound of motors 
could be heardr«^e Jap reenfbrcements had arnved. A ffight ^ 
bombers had been summoned to help. When the s^chhghts iad, 
Bo&sksi thdr ikphf, and the hm^i had landed X leady 
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for the "sack." There had been enough excitement for one day. 

We had been fortunate enough to keep a radio hidden out; 
ilieNii»re we ke|»t MAf wdl-iiioitticid as to vm mm^ W^tn vf^^ 
eame in. WlaM Wake Ited jbad been shc^ hf the^ XJM. 
m^ioictfm^jimy dem^ished, an undergimiiid 

hangar burned, a power plant demolished and much general damage 
— what a beautiful story it made in the newsl However, I'll just 
Itt you in on the real facts. That observation station was a twenty- 
four foot tower made of two-by-fours, with a crow's nest in the top 
of it. The underground hangar was a recess dug in the bank beside 
the airport, where they had stored a few supplies. The power plant 
was a portable unit that was used for auxiliary purposes. They did 
burn a couple of barracks. That is the same story frota two sides— ' 
it doesn't tdl% Miieh imagination to write a good newspaper story. 

1^ luxt day two ffieni eaine ash^ hi a fibber tb^ bad 
jg^iie down out at sea with fuel line trouble, and weeeal^ lo iiiake 
shore by the aid of the searchlights that were so beautifully arrayed 
the night before. After several days of torture and beating they were 
taken away on a whaleboat— God alone knows where to. 



Chapter Eight 

barjdtnent by ^e XJA Maify W iMKt^eeard the Japs brag that they 
ndver took cover— dugonts were for cowards. After Uncle paid 
them that fast and snappy visit, they couldn't build dugouts big 
enough or fast enough. They would build a dugout and place a 
machine gun nest directly on top of it. It always seemed to me 
that made a very good target of the dugout. 

By this time the Japs had a couple of thousand coolies (Jap 
workmen) on the island, and ovet a dioiisanjl soldiers. They brought 
in the cooiite by the aMplcHuL When the ship tkd up, luggage nets 
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wsK Sj^^d oil die deck tie coeli<^ wa« r&a oa ^ meti like 
catttiL^ auatd tite oet ttdis^ fw^uig met ttie aiid Ibntitied 
tibe 4irgi^ aod Jap arsm aad were sti<^ing throti^ ^e net 
everywhere^ 

It was a great task to begin to figure out the line of action 
that a Jap would follow. After much contemplation and thought, 
we came to the conclusion that the easiest way was first to figure 
out that which was reasonable and logical, then strike a direct 
opposite, thus arriving at their most likely line of action. 

On March 10th, we were vi^ieii by two ghosts, F. S. and S. K., 
two dE torn ic^mf w<»^ers who lu^ been g^ven u|» fot dead» They 
W!SE% loiind ^oi^.up'^ in ikt iMdc bruih dk^ to cimp. Th^ had 
&jred pr^ty wdl rniM die brush had been cleared 6St §^ a ware* 
house in that vicinity. When the bulldozer pushed the brush back,, 
it covered up the boys' food supply. This left them almost foodless. 
Their "Yank ingenuity" came to their rescue. They concocted a gun 
from a piece of two-by-six flooring, a rubber band, and a plunger 
which they worked in the groove in the flooring. Spikes were used 
for ammunition. It worked very satisfactorily. In the moonlight 
they would slip away from their dugout and spot a bird roosting in 
a tree, then snap went the rubber, and the bird was nailed without a 
sound. They supplied thdir drinking water by spreading a tarp and 
catching the rain ^ter which th^ woldd pwify wiiih a itm drops 
of uxte. Whi^ihe^ two jfien Were locafce4^^^ 
of men. The Japs were so humiliated that they refused to believe 
that they had been there in the brush that long. They tried to tell 
us that they were some more pilots (the others had just been taken 
away). The Japs put them in the cell on a ration of two hard-tack 
crackers and a cup of water a day for about a week — trying to make 
them talk. After a time the Nips gave up in despair, and turned 
them loose to become a part of the group to which they belonged. 

Time passed day by day in that lonely stockade on Wake 
1^0x4 B^ore long the impossible began to happen. A success^ 
apiendectonqiy was ^eifMted by our doctor ate stetilsdng the 
instrtoneni^ in a vmiat biieket % isy^lyiof a hlbwtion^ One of 
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the first widespread accomplishments was the making of razors 
out of files. The order had been laid down that we were to keep 
shaven, so file razors were our only way around that one. It wasn't 
loiig li^arie we forgot tlie wofd *^&m-t*^ &ret ^asiixid'-^ jw^ irdm 

ol life most ccf&ti^BS fkrakHOt practices wat tibe open'oir 
showers. As loo^i m it htgm to i9aM, everyone was outside and 
under the eaves for a shower. The only thing wiling with these 
showers was the fact that when they went off, they went off, and 
you couldn't turn them on to save your soul. As long as our soap 
supply lasted we were quite often caught bubbling with lather when 
the shower went o&, but after the soap gave out the showers worked 
perfecdy. 

Many were the tricks and hobbies developed in the prison 
eampi alm^ every day would see a new mt brought into being, 
diie £tu| after anol^. Nidcdl sted, staUili^ steel, and Moiivdi sib^ 
were used in die making of ill kitidi of jewdry-— belt bvdiles, 
bvaGdi^ xmpx imd a)bii9$t gny Wa.d @E tcinkets one coiild imsigii^ 

Mw^ fame was g^iren.lo woodVv^ as lihe WisAii^ Island 
ironwood ma^ ti|» i&to some ol diee most beat^M cigarette boxes, 
canes^ ^aiqile^ etc* 

Vari(»^ gitme^^ were mm of the j^yd piistin^e^ OiedEers was 
my wes^ess,. We: tised to play dbed^e^ by die hour--«maiiy ;a ^^me 
o£ moonlit dKdkej^ Was played on Wdce. 

On Mothers* 0dy in H2 the Japs began to sitow whit dvey 
wore made oL They caOed out twenty-four of the men to witness 
the eiecution of one of our men. "Babe," the victim, lacked both 
character and principle, but he was still one of us, a human being 
with body and soul--<lie died, ready to die. The least they could 
have done was to give the man a humane execution. Instead, he 
was led out to the lagoon's edge, tied and blindfolded, then made 
to bow to his knees beside an open trench. After reading a proc- 
lamation praising the purity of the Jap sword, the bloodthirsty Jap 
officer stood behind him and cut his head off with a single swing 
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of the sword. Then the head and quivering body were kicked into 
the trench. 

After the Mothers* Day episode, the Japs moved the rest of 
iIhs mVxzry personnel to Japan fr^ Wake left i^lM 

libxm hxmiM mid mxf dviiUm psnotmd en iie idmL 

the ta^yfagsm hM0i^ pfogratn due japailesey the 
supply ci lumber and other mafe«^ «9cai ^iltoinished to nil. They 
could not supply lumber jErom Japan, so consequently they tore down 
one building to build another. 

They began by tearing down the extra barracks in camp. 
While at work one day, one of the Jap coolies was looking for a 
"binjo." He asked one of the Yanks who motioned him toward a 
bathhouse. The Yank's curiosity was aroused by the Nip's actions; 
S0 he wandered into the batl^iii<^ There he found Nip face 

wdl ix^^ lus ieet on the i^ #:^^ squatting an4 hc^c!i£^ 
oil lo the j^pe i^tMiiiihe iiisl^ tank. 

Ojie day i^i^lille we wire $eniiif >^se saxoe bap^ up 
again oi^ $r Feacoek 10ln% Mie fotrol bombei^s tmk ItoQi iSfee 
airport. A tiidii>r dit mt m mnet ci ik^ bombers and k be^t ^ 
Idle altittide. As ^e pik«t tritd m oMc 10 Ihe aai-tiort^ ^ 
bombardier released the bomb load to lighten the plane, in hopes 
that he mi^t be able to gain a Uttle altitude. The bombs detonated 
on the reef, a regular geyser went up about three hundred feet — 
the plane in the middle of it — there was a second explosion and a 
cloud of black smoke. When the fuel had burned off the surface of 
the water, that part of the show was all over; a general alarm was 
sounded and everyone took cover. Almost simultaneously the report 
came in from Wilkes Island that a torpedo had washed ashore — 
that was like a match in a powder barrel, even though the torpedo 
had barnacles growing on it. The excitement really started then — 
mosquito boats went out; fighter planes went up; they blew sky 
high with excitement over nothing. That was the usual thing, "get 
all Mgb ifrath esdtemeiit dVer nothing and sleep when the real 
McCoy came along.** 
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Just a few days later, we had almost the opposite of the fore- 
going incident— Uncle Sam paid them a visit while they were sleep- 
ing. About dbven o^ilock in ^ eveniilg w6 were awakened by the 
drone dl Jbea!vy |M^^ We could % #te sound it was the Yanks 



Gcyaefs ai fire flatbed; s^rifp^ rained on ti» baurrack; ikiaet 
was a md S^SMaoble for the dugout. By die time the Japs awoke, the 
planes were gone, but that didn't stop them from dc&nding the 
island. Ack-ack began to bark, fighters took to the air, and the 
screaming Japs ran helter-skelter, here, there, and yon. We were 
entertained by one Nip in particular who stayed in a barrack near 
the compound — the opposite side from where his gun position was 
located. In the bright moonlight he made a mad rush for his position. 
All he had on was the suit the good Lord gave him plus a G-string, 
pants in one ^and aiid 4ti|t H ^ other, hopping like a jackrabbit, 
and about evtty tlitrd lunip be a&edt m atiffioil^t to Ju)tu|i^ Ms 
pants. Wlien the poor dei^ did get to liis poaitik^ tus xnust hsm 
swung in the saddle of the filcyi^aliber because the tracer buUets cut 
a funnel in the sky. For the next couple of hours it was rather noisy, 
machine guns chattering, ack-ack barking, and fighter planes flying 
around. The Japs were shooting at their own fighter planes — one of 
them came in with a hole behind the cockpit as big as your hat. 

Uncle's visit was great food for scuttlebutt (scuttlebutt is the 
name given to rumors that find their way around camp. It is an old 
term originating in the early days when the ship's crew used to 
giii^ lite ^ater bu^ to acchange news smd rumors). Every- 
one jhad th#r own y&dm oi n^isary strat^ wfaidb be Tiaced H 
die scutd^utt skeki die raid was ia50^nai8iauee-«4?n^ was 
goi^ to strike Wake on July 4— we Were on our way home— ^ust a 
couple more days and Uncle was coming in to take us home. Those 
were hopeful dreams, but I guess it was better to be happy dream- 
ing than not to be happy at all. 

On July 15th we lost the first one of our good men by natural 
causes (Jap lack of treatment). Scurvy had finally caught up with 
us due to the lack of green vegetables and fruit. "Will" was a good 
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old soul. He had an easy living in the bank back home — ^an old 
bachelor out after the "almighty dollar." His scurvy sores failed to 
heal and became infected and "Will" left us without notice. 

Things moved i^ asiiiusA ior severe then one day we 



scrverftl tim^s^ beatiiJlul an^idboyifj, as evir^lbing 1^ ifirodd ^tmt 
wa»§m^ 9t it. m bet he sat v^ !$3im m& kugbed at the Nips* vain 
attempt to reach him. 

One of the pilots that VJ^ent up after Mr. B-17 was a California 
Jap, born in the U. S. A., who took his pilot's training at Burbank. 
He said, "I went up, but I didn't go near him; Boeing no good! Stay 
far away much better." A traitor to two countries. 

After this friendly visit from Uncle Sam, the Japs became forti- 
fication-minded. They took the civilian engineers into counsel and 
demanded plans il^ pilUNEes In t!venty-f our hours^ Tbat inras the 
beginning, ol a long foiogkldl^ dE woi^ kmi iQm m the mdrMi^ 
%|kt at oi^lit TIm: jpiibosat mi:m fm^ ei mni&m t»it|i mi&s 
a hall lieter ^dcj ao^ om m^ iMt^ m ititw^ym<i^^me: were 
duree openings for machine guns. 

The Nips were unloading cement one day and they dropped 
a fifty gallon barrel of cement on a coolie. They had a big laugh, 
tossed the remains back on the truck, and headed for "Coolievillc," 
as we often called the coolie camp. 

As a last resort, the Nips made an extensive efEort to grow a 
garden in the salt coral sand on Wake. Binjo was shipped from 
Japan to Wake in barrels (binjo is the substance that collects in the 
basin beneath an mit^or loilet). Such fertilizer wa$jQot availaMe on 

im mihs mc^^Js «ew£^ 4isp!^ sfmm-^ $emt mam ipir 
the Japanese. 

Material ran ^oil, aitdi there was no way to replenish the sap^ 
ply. They had more men than they had work forj due to the mate- 
rial shortage. Food was getting to be an even greater problem. It 
all came to a head in September when they decided to send part of 
the men to Japan. They had threatened to send some of us to the 
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Marshalls and the other Jap-occupied islands, but had never gotten 
around to it. The final word was that ninety-^ight men would stay 
on the island and the rest would be sent to Japan. 



Cliapter Nine • • • 

The day of parting 

on Wake Island was a day for heartaches. The lists having already 
been made out, and the preliminaries all taken care of, we were called 
to assemble on parade on the morning of September 30th. It was 
the same story, sitting on the parade ground with our total personal 
possessions in a bag, waiting for the word to go or stay. Then came 
the hard part, the separation. The roll was called for those who were 
to stay, and ^ey nmt seat baulk t0 die baixsK^ We went throu^ a 
bag inspection, then spent test d^ tke dftf w0i lour o^^lodE ia 
the aftonoon jisst ^td^. We watdbaEl tm efaaoK:^ and 
to the hamxilsA to iiiy good%e to fcieiids l^ we had lemsbA to 
know and love as We worked and suffered together, on that faraway 
island. As we parted, we spoke of seeing each other again, but little 
did we realize that this was a last parting — we were never to see 
those faces again. We learned years later that the ninety-eight men 
that were left on Wake were the victims of a mass execution about 
a year later. They were led out to the beach beneath the setting sun, 
and a young moon, made to face the water and then were blind- 
Mdoi a^d teade to bow to their ks^^ In diis helpless position they 
were dN^ In i^1»ck idth niachtne gnm^ 

Oa the €^ Sepfiefiobor lOih two hundred mi ms^ 
A00J^tm a^infoii betiij^ hcM as pdsMiert isl w^ were aaseisdM 
in fironi ol ihi^ Japanese office; a proclamation, was vead diem that 
gave them orders to board an oil tanker and be transported to |kpan. 
I was one of them — number 42. 

We went by truck to the waterfront where we were loaded 
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onto a landing barge that took us out to the tanker which was 
anchored o£E shore a short distance. Wt were all crowded into one 
hold o£ the ship. The heat #^ terrific; it hit 0^ Centigrade one 
iii||it We tried everjr W4y we cduld tlmd^ ^f to ke^ h&tik siMcmt>> 
The amm<»i|» &mi om pst^^itaiiam got m moia^ tbat It naade 
our eyes burn^ We hiuig bkites up and pulled ^tma hmi m^^ 
side with strings as we lay nude on the deck b^W trying to keep 
cool. We had a fresh water ration of one quart per naan per day — ^just 
enough to wet one's whistle. The only salvation we had was the 
salt water tub where we would soak for hours; of course, not more 
than a dozen of us could get into the little five foot by five foot tub 
at a time, so that was of but little help. By the time we arrived in 
Japan, we had heat rash from head to toe. 

After a- n^e-day sweat ba^ in that enemy tanker through 
submarine vm^m^ wi af|iye4 ia If bkohatxia B^y» The last few days 
m weie aHowdl m ^sck Icf fifteeit Inioules a ik|Mft^ iban 
we^^t in tihejcest o£ the twaat^-ioto' hours. Oh, ddd^biit ^se giten 
hills did look good, even if it was Japan — hell or no lldtt, a torpedo 
couldn't sink it. I for one had had enough of riding on a bull's eye. 

On October 10th they took off fourteen cases of dysentery and 
the hke to a Yokohama hospital. The next day we were mustered on 
the deck of the tanker. We could see a hospital ship anchored in the 
harbor; its identification was plain, the large red cross. We could 
see a German destroyer and several other foreign ships; the latter 
were seizures, I suppose. 

Mexe Weil^ ii^er^^^^ the gangway onto a tug' 

l^ti^ dten on damn insiiie of it wl^ we eoiiM see nothii%, 

tJ§m mtdvai at iioeks, we w&t again mustered (^ii^r 
herded) into line, ranks dE lour, counted and rushed off to the railr- 
road station, and rushed up to the train and crowded into it. Away 
we went, not knowing where, nor could we see where as the blinds 
were all pulled. We found out later that our group was divided into 
two trainloads. The rest of the group sat around the station for about 
six hours before they were shoved into a train. What a train ride! 
The seats were just a flat board with a bamboo net in the middle to 
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make the backs of two seats. The thirty-six hours that we spent on 
that wagon seemed to be more Uke thirty-six years. My buddy in the 
$eait facing me and I leaned together and slept on each other's 
liioal^& Oar e^^g was regular, wimt wm <^ tt.. It OQia<- 
^sied a small wooden box (d dee; Had ancM^ier hm about Mf tlott 
tize Ml tv&cy^mg htm grass id fi^ iKads. 

Late the second day ^lerded jbCioas £r6m Shemesaki to Mqi 
on the island of Kyushu to rqruttie tirstved in % buggy. Next we 
had a fast change of trains in some railroad burg. We arrived about 
eleven-thirty at Sesabo, the bottom of Japan, as we were to find out 
later. 

We were mustered at the station in the usual ranks of four. 
We marched out of the station to parade the streets for about a mile 
before being loaded into trucks. The streets were literally jammed 
W^l aU ^ ilftii^ Iroiii laules djroiiiMi. The guards had to beat ibe 
€GOW^ ba^ to iQs4e mm fm m m th$ seaSMt el tlie istttx^ All tibe 
natives seeine^ to ht wealing ''gd^ii^ads^ (wc^oden shoes a 
strap across the to^ that won't stay on unless one keeps going idi^) . 
When the forty, fifty, or maybe a hundred thousand natives got to 
running along the streets, it sounded Uke so many milk wagons. We 
found otit from an unquoted source later that the enthusiasm had 
been created by the natives having been told that we were newly 
captured British prisoners from Malaya. 

At the other side of the burg we were loaded into trucks and 
headed for the hills. 

It was aboi^ ^tm o'dixk on a ccdd pctober ^cu^imig i^ we 
am9ed ^% ^ cons^cti^ cainp iEb^ wis to beeonie our ^ome lor 

We dimbed o0 the trac;ks b^oie tiie gsite el the edmpovmd, 
is^hish was enclosed with a bamboo fence. In the compound were 
several long shtds that had been used for the storage of cement. The 
one that was to be our barrack had roller doors on the front, and 
grass (rather rice straw) mats covered the floor except for an aisle 
about five feet wide down the center of the shed. There were no 
windows, just hinged doors on the wall that could be raised to let 
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in a little light — one didn't need air, as a fellow could throw a cat 
through the side of the place almost anywhere. The old shed that 
they used to store cement in wouldn't do to keep livestock in, let 
akete mk(> a lianack ^iSxiep in. Everyd^ was optiaiUt»|^t "vim 
tm wmpofs^e^-wt w0iiidii% be iktsxt hog* 

ground getting otir liindlatoffiai^ toed Jap nuHtary traininig when 
the rest of the boys arrived in trades. 

We were made up into squads of twenty-one and twenty-two 
men each, and were then assigned places to sleep. We slept seven in 
a row side by side from the center of the room (the aisle) to the wall, 
and heads to heads and feet to feet the length of the shed. Every- 
one was issued four "populated" blankets — you know a fellow always 
had company in Japan; fleas in the summertime, Uce in the winter- 
tkaCf and bedbugs all the time. 

We wezie tlie |af> diet» dhoiHd one 9ay '^killistf , as titat 
mmtd to be turbat Itiij^pened the i^pracun ^ ^e i&i^ wben him 
cooked. Anyway» at di^t Ika& 'Wt himd onrjfel'ves iredi irom the 
topics, thrown into cold weather, with little clothing of the tropical 
type, and with a complete change of diet. From Wake where it was 
hot and we had good food of the American type to cold Japan with 
its rice, soup, slop, and dead fish— and that was only October 13th; 
what would the winter bring? 

After our nine-day sweat bath, two-day train, and a day of 
military run-around, we began slavery in Japan. The first job for 
my squad was packing cement in fifty-kilogram bags, one man carry- 
ing a bag about a !#>nieter up a raw canyon to tite ikt of the &0ei- 
<^to. Hbat was Jtist tlie ti tlie #ave m ^ pt^im^ dam 
pr^^ect l!%tejf were biiilluig tli^ tei to stdee watesr ht ^arngtm^ 
Bre protection. I reckon they kiiew ^t tJnde lirn^ mB^kxt it bot 
for them. 

How well I remember the mid-day messie that first day on the 
job in Japan {messie is the Jap word for chow). It consisted of about 
enough rice to fill a "two-bit" sardine can, and about half that much 
soup (better called slop) made from the bones of fish that had been 
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boned out to make fish fillet for the Nip officers, a few unwashed 
vegetables, and some unpeeled potatoes. That time I was stumped — 
fish bones in the soup, but I soon got used to that and was eating 
fishbones like a cat. It was rather funny though, that while we ate 
many fishbones no one got a bone in his throat. 



Chapter Ten • • • 

During our first 

days on this project we were shifted from one job to the other quite 
regularly. One of our next jobs was to pack sand and crushed rock 
down the mountainside into the stream-bed to make a rock wall. 
They had a contraption which consisted of a board fitted against your 
back with two straw ropes from the top of it over your shoulder 
and down to die bottt^ 'of d^ boar^ and then i^^e was a board let 
at aboQt a lof^-^g^ 4t|g^ ^ pockd; closed in at the 

ends. It Md abotit a hM enMc foot of tmk* We picked down at^ 
i^ tb^ trail like a bunch of donkq^ 

Some of the boys worked across the canyon on the spillway. 
They "mucked" into small cars and then pushed them down a rail- 
road and dumped them on the fill. 

Another group were detailed to carry muck in yo-yo baskets 
(a yo-yo is a bamboo basket hung by straw ropes from a pole sup- 
ported at either end by an unfortunate specimen of humanity) to 
make a cofferdam just above the main dam. 

Soinetiflaes a group of us would go to the water&ont to unload 
oeni»(t from ^ Hip boa&i^t brought it in &(Men Kot^ ITIiape we 
bad to ifralk a plank % out of die hoSd of dm iMp with a of 
mmHit on our bai:^ ^en pddk It about a^undred and llftjr yards 
down die pier into die wareliOiise where they stored it untU diey sent 
it on to amp hf way oi the tram-line. We were given a quota so 
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mao^ bags to the man, including the lo^dhig ail4 Ut^l^^ a««ir. 
The quota migh^ be a hwuked <ack» per man in a thirty-man crew. 
With six or eight men from that crew loading and unloading^ that 
made ten or a dozen extras for every packer. 

The Jap coolies that worked on the same pier with us were 
trotting with two or three bags at a time — ninety pounds of Jap 
carrying two hundred and twenty-four or three hundred and thirty- 
six pounds of cement— one can scarcely believe it but we have seen 
dieol carrying icm smd &vt mks at a tiiae m tbe warehouse, 

^O&er job that was almost perpetual was taking the cfipeiit 
bom tbe tr^^Une wik^ vm^iMmt at ^uda|>, Tbe buck^ mm la 
ait tbe fate d| iottf^^ an bouri wi^ ilxm five to ssidot w 
Hm bucket-Hoe^ moie than mki hmkm* We bad to t^e 
tbat e^nent dse w^asiikcmt (Mif m a biin(^e4 yaf is ^ttstaiit). 
These gangs were a single squad minus tbe "^^dk^ hoati axict Ueey" 
which usually left us Witb about fifteen to eighteen men. 

November 2nd we were visited for the first time by death 
since we arrived in Japan. The victim was an elderly sea captain. 
He had given up because the future was so dark— no spirit, no 
fight, consequently he didn't last long. 

I was called to officiate at the burial. We yo-yoed the coffin 
(a crude wooden box) down through the canyon to lay the body 
to rest in a small canyon on the other side of the main gulch. After 
a long hard day's work, we paid our last tribute to our departed 
friend, by the dim light of a bonfire, far up a lonely canyon in that 
cold cruel country of Japai-4ittle did We realize that there vtould 
be alifiost xm^ i^te to loUow hdme a yeair pass. 

Itwas ab^t a tnon^ tor ibat I saw the t^rking id tbe bafid 

iiatil be was a mere shadow in agony* JM^y tlincis w« bad talked 
with loin, read the Scriptures to Mtii, and parayed miii and IcNf bim. 
One day while I Was out working, he collapsed. The last thing be 
had asked for was mm* In af^te q£ a31 the devil that was in those 
Japs, tbe Lord sent one oi them out to tbe jd> to bring me back to 
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<amp. Wheni ariivdi <i£i die seeoe, I loiifid Jks irevived, lyisf ^lere 
on the rough board floor of the barrack smiling (tlie first time in 
months). When I spoke to him he opened lus eyes and asked me 
to offer a prayer of thanksgiving for the peace in his soul. A few 
minutes later he said, "If you will excuse me^ I want to go to sleep." 
He slept peacefully into Eternity. 

Bath facilities were of the crudest sort in that camp. We 
had two tubs in the bathhouse. They were made of wood, about 
four by five feet, and about three feet deep. A pipe ran through the 
waU tE»^ crude stove^aif Giit»de wli^ hj^t^ the 
tw@ ixht of waim served tnre Iniffldred^fiy miesk {(» at 

I almcK^ Ibrgot to> you slbcm the ekbcHraee to3<^ kdHties 
we had in that camp. Around the barrack and to the lower side of 
the compound there was a mud pathway to a litde shack all divided 
into small compartments. Behind each door was a litde cubicle with 
one board missing in the floor — right through the center. There 
was a concrete tank below the shack, to catch the refuse. There were 
doors on the outside of the shack where the refuse could be dipped 
out and carried to the gardens, or stored in cisterns at the corner 
of the fields--thac was our job on yamt days (days off). The 
set-u^ wasoilledii ^»|d/awdso ilte^'hcm 
out of tbe lomm depmrneoL 

Tim winter began to close in on m, We vmt wa& from 
starvation; our blood was thin from being in the tropics; we had 
nothing but tropical clothing to wear, and they furnished us with 
nothing more — we began to think that the famous "Valley Forge" 
must have been some kind of a Sunday School picnic. 

Our shelter was very poor — a cement warehouse that was no 
longer fit for the storage of cement. It had no windows but hinged 
doorlike shutters on the side. The siding was of thin boards^ curled 
and full of kn^ hdes and cracky aad ci obviii^ the roc^ leaked. 
l!1ie #ue4 M p(» way wtu^r^ one mM heat it* ^^m ^ ^nter 
was fast tlie M£-way niark, th^ tstmed In a hw charet^ pot^ 
but no charcoal. They left that part of it to us; we had to stick our 
necks out and make it on the job. If we were caught doing so, it 
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meant only that one or all of us would take a clubbing— gentle4^ 
with whatever was handy. It was nothing unusual to be struck over 
the head with a piece of gas pipe. 

The only time we even got almost warm was when we were 
in the blankets. The trouble with that was the fact that there 
were too darn many inhabitants with established residences in the 
blankets. A fellow doesn't like to be tapped all the time, even if 
it isi jusi Ittr a drop or two. 

Widi tbe bailiiase every day, we soojpL got the idea ^% hoi 
•tG(k& do a good job lmegm$ i be4 wann* Ifhit ii^eni over viiidi 
gfcat success uttdl dlrip got <Hie rock too Itot and set kls Ijed 
on fire, which put ail end lo our hat rocks. Hve )aps anelled the 
smoke and found the rock, then searched the whole barrack. The 
fellows whom they found with rocks were made to stand at atten^ 
tion and hold their rocks over their heads. If they let their rocks 
down, the guard would lay on a litde of the club. After about an 
hour of this, they took them one at a time and gave them from 
one to forty stripes with a club, while they still held the rock over 
their heads. After that our pass-word was "hot rock," which meant 
that there was a "rat" in the house and it was high time to cover up 
anything that was illegal or contraband. 

We were usually given two days off a month, one about the 
first and one about the fifteenth. The day's routine was usually 
to strip all our gear from the barracks, dean: k wash down 
the floor wllh a Then es^ had t0^ mkt so many trips 
with the ^^hon^ hi»^ets^ ([paeMj^ Binj&y. There was #suaUy 
a wood-hauUng dej^l vmM have to hijke i^ m ihe Ms md 
pixk down Wood 1^ kee]^ tlie hathfire fof lite nesct two Weeks^lus 
enough so the Nips could steal for their bathfire also. After that the 
dnifdcen guards would be in the barrack and make us furnish 
entertainment for a couple of hours. All in all we were usually glad 
when the camp-day was past. That only meant another fifteen-day 
week ahead with the usual slavery, screaming, and clubbing— that 
was life in the Far East. 
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Caiapter WMmwlm 



• # -#- 



Christmas in Japan ? 



Well, I guess it was that time of year, but there wasn't much 
Christmas. Our first Christmas in Japan was just another day off 
work, and that only because we had sacrificed the day in the middle 
of the fflonlh. We managed to get a tre^ and have a litde program 
of caroI% and a i^cHt inessag^ horn :Sed|>tures bf ooe dE |^ 
meiL As iorude as k wa% it was a tGsmkiit^ im'^ miac the 
Christmas of '41. 

New Year's Day was the day the Japs had their fling; maybe 
I should have said "days" as it lasted three days. We were busy 
all day December 31st making ready for their New Year celebration. 
They had what they called moochies, a patty-like affair, made of 
rice that had been partly cooked and then pounded into a gluelike 
mass and formed into patties. The Nips raved about them, but 
I &iled to see where they were much mcure than palatable. I pxbSi 
it was becauie die^ pert beeier tlut^ ii^lma^^ aa4 tfa^ are so used 
to )msi% m notMflg diat: tl^ seemed Wkt a lot to a Jap^ HuMe 
three days were spent, piretty much to ourselves 9$ ^ Japs weie 
too well loaded with sa\e, and bu^ celdi>rating^ that ibey didn'^t 
have time to bother with us. 

Things were beginning to get bad all around. We were in 
the middle of winter; our clothes, what few we did have, were 
beginning to fall apart. Food was at a definite low; in fact, it had 
been cut at the first of the year. We made every attempt possible 
to mend our clothing with whatever we could find that wc could 
tuil a needle through, or tie on with a plece of vdre. 

Our Mis iRay and Hfe^avv^ was ^cement papetv** ^ paper 
isGm the mastm bags. In the first place we usoi k Ibc nodca^ m 
the wotlld^ie shoes that they issued us weim^ all the saiiie a^ 
and that was "too-big." They would almost pass after they were 
stuffed with paper. Mind you now, this was all on the sly — cement 
paper was contraband. We used to take a new bag and pull the 
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ibtimg btm bo^ eadi^ susd i% kik^ it fike a ^tr^ and pip it 
up to our arm^^ ikim put another kdg across our shouldbri and 
back beneath our coa£» Oiit old bag would keep the other iirarm. 
Paper leggings were another added help. We got the most good 
out of the cement paper in bed. We would pair off in sleeping 
partners, which would give us twice as many blankets to work with. 
Then we would take two double-length blankets, if we were fortu- 
nate enough to have that many, and sew six or eight layers of paper 
between them. That way we had paper over and under us while we 
weft: in bed, and paper, you 1smm, Is die best iiisiMi^ 

One cold wintn* ioiraiiing the water pipes WGi$ fipoasen, The 
l^p fibofies figured ^ttM. tbt vtsnb& ^t i&ey cmdd get vm tm (xM 
ii> wash dishes in, so they went and drew water from the ttA boilers 
to wash them in. When the contractor found out about it a lew 
hours later, he said, "I'll show you what cold is." 

The day was cold, with about four inches of snow on the 
ground — wet and slushy and more snow coming down. The cooUes 
were made to strip off everything but a pair of shorts, or a G-string, 
and fall in on parade. On the parade grounds there were about a 
dozen honchos (foremen) standing in a large curde. The coolies 
weie made to run in that dr^ lEV about four hours. If th^ dowed 
dowa ^ hm^kos wotdd club a Ittde^ When that is the treatini^ 
they give dsmax mm kitt and Mnd, ^ow^ eotdld one £i^ect decent 
treatment for war^isoners? 

Another instance of their "kindly" treatment took place shortly 
after that. For some minor offense a coolie was stripped and under 
similar weather conditions was tied to a post with his hands behind 
him, tied both hand and foot. After being beaten, he was left there 
all night. 

Another time a Jap coolie decided to sleep in and was taken 
out and beaten by four honckos:. They used yo-yo poles, whidt 
are about five feet long and tvm and a lialf inches tl^ug^. This 

Hp 3]j#l ^ codie had been unconscious and revived four 
tinie»--^ tpraOdng beefsteak. 

Shordy after Omstmas, death visited pur $amp at i^ther 
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mghet^ I oii il. We were all down to shadows^iasete ixra^iig 
skeletons. 

February 2, '43, the Japs ran a late pour on the dam, and it 
was our job to feed the conveyer that carried the sand into the 
mixing plant. About nine-thirty that night we started for the bar- 
racks. We chmbed up over the wall that formed the side of the 
sandpit. The next thing I knew, I was in my bunk, the doctor 
was there; he had just given me a hypo of some sort to revive me. 
There I was— less than a hundred pounds, do^ &om a hundred 
and eight-five and I Idlt if I w^e hsM i^laxaec^ 

Tbe mxt dif 1 mmsiigBd td ai^iid ^ burial ol ajauo#^ 
friend. The idDiowing day I cdlapsed on tbe parade befeft wc»rk. 
The Japs made my biiddie$ carry me down to the dani-1!0 work. 
On the job it was work even to sit by the fire. About ten o'clock 
that forenoon the "clown," one of the Jap sailors that had a good 
streak once in a while, came out on the job and took me back to 
camp and put me in the hospital, which was just another shed 
where one got less to eat and didn't have to go to work. 

I spent about thirty days in that place. Fourteen men died 
while I was in there-<«»n ettiier $ide of me, and acrois ai^. 
One W0uld wdo^ If W$ nvaaskeat vmySd ht mx!^ JiJktx a couple 
of week» o£ jsist lying: aroiind, tbe^ to me tnjecttei of 
sul^nilamide. I got a series of twenty-five injections, and dhat is 
what it took to bring me out of it. 

The camp had an official inspection about the middle of 
March. Shordy afterward, we began getting a daily issue of what 
was called bread — a mixture of barley flour, water, and baking 
powder (if they happened to have it) steamed in large trays and 
cut into rations about five inches square. It was usually about two 
inches thick. This was given to us, usually in the morning, in place 
of one ratt(Mi fioe» The stuff doem^t sound like much> but we 
all pickdi Up xm it. I got back on my feet and went back to W€»:k 

In ^e meantime die amp had been shaken and new 
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then traded all they could get while the other fellow was not 
lof^cin^. the Nips went for colored shirts of the dress type, leather 
hii^ ring^ biil£^4^ and any sort of jewelry or Walehes, 

■ I tisadbd my ti^t xioe day 1^ a wool gabardioe Mit (the bdte 
cost: me iiiiidy«dg^e ce^ts years before in the Statses)— bdt 
would trade at that time and the shirt wouldn't. After wearing the 
shirt most of two winters, I traded it for another shirt and ten 
bowls of rice. Then I traded five bowls of the rice for a suit of 
union-alls. I enjoyed the other five of rice, but that was not the 
end of the deal. I traded the union-alls for a Dutch army uniform 
coat and a new pair of shoelaces. That was just one example of 
the vicious circle of barter in a P.W. camp. 

The tiimmer tinmthi were abnost hms&^ ^ li^m 
weather dE July slid hvi^i^ Tlie rest iiE dbe yedof M been like 
an October day in Soulh Da&ot^^ &st movmg cloudy 

the sun bUnking through once in a wliileMr guess that's why f&e 
Japs wcMTi^p ^ sun; it is the nature of man to worship unseen 
things. 



Chapter Twelve • • • 



hf Osismm the Jap 

army came m^sSm oyer i^e manai^eut the prisoii epnp IroiU iie 
mrf* 

O^sober 1^ marked the day of the oifllidal change 
navy to army guardianship. We had hear4 rtunOrs of the army 
taking over the prisoners, but had seen nothing of it. It finally 
came to pass. 

On the day of the change, the entire camp assembled on 
parade in loose rank formation. One Navy N.C.O. led the army 
staff (who were taking over the camp) through the formation from 
side to side. As they passed before each of us they had us come to 
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atteisicMat, aa^ ji«t NiC^O» iP^liM tdl diem lies to lay a permanent 
ldiui€ta^(»l lor Iz!(^l0-^iii)>g «a a ibadi rt^ fp d^an wkh. 

At Ms ^mm, vrhm ^ atmj £dok things tie 0nit^ 
States government was notified that we were in Japan. Years later 
we found out that in December '43 was the first time that the folks 
at home had had any word from or about us since Pearl Harbor 
and then it was just this notice from the government that we were 
in Japan. 

The army promised us lots, but produced little. We were 
issued outfits of Jap army clothing that could be worn only on our 
days in camp. The overcoats came in migh^ handy on the midnight 

On ^ we stIU vmhsi ht ^ iiavy» |«it when w« 
fetur&edi i» €Qaipoa&4 we ttnder die fudsdittioia o£ die 
army. We were the meat in the army-navy sandwich, an^l to 
take the wear of all the friction from both sides. It is a wondo: 
that they didn't have the police force after us between times. 

Everything was rearranged; squads, sleeping order, and our 
numbers. My new number was 22, but this time it was Nip — ne-ju- 
ne-bong (literally two-tens and two number) . That was the lingo that 
I had to go through every time a guard would say bongo (number). 

I think that the army was better than the navy on the whole 
•»i|3t is if tltore U any «&3|ee befwm bad eggs^ "I^ie army ha^ 
mmt $0#t ei a j^$teiit mm, ci tlie dme, Mm wi jot used t@i dhielr 
foiid&e^ ihiiigs to move more ssie»diiy. Om dii&g id^^ 

dwiir system, the guard force changed every thirty days; that gave 
us something to look forward tc^at least we had a different set of 
rough necks, if not a few civil creatures. 

On the job we had navy guards. It seemed as though the 
navy changed only those that were a little bit lenient and kept the 
rough bunch around all the time. Under the navy guard, we had 
the honsho (foreman) usually a civilian— most of them were out to 
iuake a name for themsdires^ 

One day at #ie fO#€ctidi^» m laei^ tfoe fiest is9^ mt t^udd 
worM at pafdoilac plae^ we w0Ee loai^^ fjocks toutso the 
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cati to sendi db^ to die cnu^. We imt httied m beneath 
a litgii Jagged diff; Shortly after imm y^hsi iivii^ tinsie t^^ wduld 
happen, happened; the ciff duied ^ aboiit ^y ton took and 
started a slide. One of the boys was caught in the avalanche and got 
his leg broken. We concocted a would-be stretcher and a set of make- 
shift splints. This accomplished, we loaded Gary, the patient, on a 
load of crushed rock, and headed for camp. Four of us sat in the 
truck-bed and supported the stretcher to make it easier riding for 
the patient. The road was a cobblestone affair, which made the truck 
ride like a lumber wagon across a plowed field. 

At camp the army doctEO" treated the pade&t 4s gendy as 
imM the faauly ^ii^^^Doc nm almdst a hxiiM Jaiii. He M a 
j^Uiit ms^ !dleii otied in the b^gest Jap o£ the guard £Qr€e--die 
Hggest Jap I eve^ iawr, a two hundred p&under with twenty-five 
for a reserve — to help pull the leg into place while he splinted it, in 
hopes that it might heal. Hope it was, and in vain, for when I last 
saw Gary on September 12, '45, his leg had not yet healed. 

We had one honcho at the rock crusher that everyone called 
"Grandma," a regular she-devil. One day George, one of our boys 
who had a shotgun temper, cut loose on the old helhon with a 
^vel— cooled him off Uke a wedge for about twenty minutes. The 
guai^ tpdk George into camp and kept \am In the guard ofiSce 
liBtil th^ 1^ (jgpard Niise) Mit 

llat tt^^ ixfliefi we ^ toto caiap^ dtU^ mMx^ hmt 
been in a worse turmoil, if all hell had broken loose. As soon as all 
the squads had been brought into camp, we had our first experience 
with the well known "Jap mass atrocities." Everyone was ordered 
out on parade, then we were lectured to by the raving camp com- 
mander. After he had blown off his steam, he ordered us by the 
guard one at a time where we took a beating that will long be 
remembered. Some escaped with only a few stripes, but most of them 
got thirty or forty stripes with anything from bamboo poles to 
basebaU lits% "Xlie daf 9tv^ c^.tibe le^ows lfete unable to 
|o to when a lellow was usiable to go to Work la Japaua, 
he was in bad shape. 
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"WhtSL ^ doctor returned to camp (he was ouc of camp 
wheo tie beatijag t ht ssk^ ht was sorry that it 



— 'SHES^ old mxVf **m noct&w 



A few days later they brought out the peace offering — ^Red 
Cross food that had been held back and pilfered. Of course, they 
took it easy on the start — the first issue was one parcel of British 
South African Red Cross food for the camp of about two hundred 
and ten men. A few days later we received a parcel for each squad 
of twenty men; almost a taste. This was the lead-up to our first 
Christmas in Japan — second season. 

Just a few days befcMte Cltrhtma^ George fdit^ hf a 
ffilHtafy emittf 0xtA lakm awa^ to a miliary prisojiit to sonre a tmd^ 
yeiur soitence. He lid iiot li^c to see ^e mi: ^ hii aeaieaios as lie 
was tortured to d^th. 

We iooiid aliao #e t;%^E^ted CSmstmas iii *4S. 

We had S(»iiie bvilk Red Ocoss food that had finally gotten through 
to us. We got only a small part of what was sent, but that litde bit 
was a great help. We reaped more good spiritually and mentally 
from the Red Cross than we did physically and xnaterially — ^we 
knew that someone knew and was trying to help. 

For breakfast on Christmas morning we had our regular 
soup with a little Red Cross soupstock added and a bowl of rice with 
chocolate and sugar cooked into it — to us it was like so much candy. 
At iioon we had rice mih corned 1^ in it, soup, and a half 

square of barley bread vvitli si^ai^ in it. In tliuettening we had soup, 
plain rice, and a meat I0|>{)^g (side oirdar)> also aft af|4e juiid sey«aral 
tangmtues» Jiistst taste heaven m ilie ml^ of 

That night we had quite a lengthy program of entertainment, 
as the Japs felt we owed them a show for the Christmas that they 
had let the Red Cross give us. We sang a few carols, our old favorite 
ex-rodeo champ instituted several skits, and gave us a rope demon- 
stration. The Japs took several flash pictures with their modern 
photography equipment — ^gunpowder on a pan set off with a flint. 
I hope it made good propaganda. 

The Japs got the bright idea of making a ddtible pour on tile 
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daSA just the day before New Year's. We went to work on the 
morning of December 30th, and worked straight through until 
noon on December 31st. They didn't put out any extra food, but 
took part of the rations for the fellows that were not on the long 
shift — eating out of our fellow men's mouths. 

All day and all night we fought rain and snow, plus darkness 
and added danger of fodk slides due pi tk^tsm' Talk about a forty- 
hour wt ws^y^ a durl^4i&ur day« At aooip^ weary and worn, 
wet amd 6:^ fxi^mM^hvi$^^ cUizibed doiim 
iJheJoagroRi^ jri(k1i6Q^^ with a c»ld dark iKunl^ 

in all it "wasn't so ho0 

We had no heat at all in the barracks as the army would not 
allow us to have even the charcoal pots which we had had the previous 
winter when we were under the navy's jurisdiction. Everything that 
would hold clothes had clothes draped over it in hopes that they 
would be dry before we had to go to work again. Some of the fellows 
had caught their death cold. That didn't worry the Japs — they figured 
tbiare we#i be iew^ 

W two days oi at IN^ew Yearns. Tlie enly we #1 
was tliat the Japs were too hi^ oddbrating to make Me smsett&h 
for us on the job if they had us wocMo^ We ipent our time as best 
we could, most of it in the blankets, as it was too cold to do anything 
else except freeze, and we did enough of that on the job. It was hell 
whichever way one would turn — working without food and clothing 
was killing us off, and a couple of days in the barracks would almost 
drive everyone insane. 

The climax to the New Year celebration was a cut in rations — 
not a slice, but a cut— half rations. It wasn't for a few days, or a week, 
htdi ilmost two mon^ Good old '-Cxeorge Waiyi^^" came to 
ibe f(^tie^atk»]is began to increase February Zta4* It Isn't so 
M to ts^ a ^t wjhen one has sonpiet^g to start cutting o% kit 
when one bisects maintenano^ itisi is like splitting atoms. 

Our rations prior to the cut consisted of a quantity of cereal 
(commonly called rice, which may have been half rice and the rest 
barley, kafir corn, or soya beans), about enough to fill a two-bit 
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sardine can, and half that quantity of lettuce soup (aboitt a dozen 
heads a day for the camp) . 

As a result of the all-night and all-day shift, our friend, clown, 
and comedian, John Yeram, contracted pneumonia which caused 
his death on January 5th. John (Long John, as we all called him) was 
dark, about six-two, and a clown from the word go. Every time the 
Japs called for entertainment, John came to the rescue with his 
druiil^-isiaii act. 

To let ym in ^ tibe dbow ]ie g$t¥t pMvs iie indient 
that took plaise diuiiig the ^hs^mm cil om &i om rainy days off. 
The camp commander Wdi Seated Isdbre u^ at his table in the atye of 
the barrack watching our performance. John's turn to entertain 
came up, and here came John staggering out of the lines of seated 
prisoners into the aisle. Once in the aisle, he weaved fore and aft, 
port and starboard, pretending to be holding onto a lamp-post with 
one hand (practically hugging it) and trying to keep his bottle right 
side up, and up high enough so that he could see how much of the 
predous fluid the botde commii^i* He took a drinik^ and about tibat 
he hiccuped m& iwac^cd arbsr^ m wipe his ioouth. 

Just then a iiii^r4adlen sailor s^ggered in. Jc^' c^mdnued; 1^ began 
jibbering what little Jap he knew at this sailor. The sailor gra^l^ 
onto John for support so that he would remain upright. Facing one 
another at arm's length, one then the other would rock forward and 
then settle back on his heels. From that point words fail me in 
attempting to describe this scene. 

Shordy after the death of our friend John, the Nips con- 
sented to our setting up the oil-drum stoves that they had permitted 
US to make quite some time before. The stoves 119^ set up, but there 
was no €hiti]pe^ m stovepipe. We ha4 ires In the sime$f G^mney or 
m tMBm^i 1^ smakt g&t tlots laet ol ik^ idpir at ^e^ 
but there was heat, md that was what we wei^e alter. 

The chimney problem Wasn't our only worry; the wood pfdb- 
lem was a sticker. Everything on the project belonged to the navy, 
and we were fenced in with the army without any wood, or means 
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wherewith to it. We were made the goAtSf to tise the brunt of 
things. The army would wtdce the prisoners lit ihout two o'clock in 
the morning, and let them go out of the compound to steal wood 
from the navy. It was O.K. by the army, but if anyone was caught, 
the army knew nothing about it. That got us our much-needed 
wood and fortunately no one was caught. 

It takes more than that to put something over on the Yanks. 
When the gang were let out of the compound at night to get w^od, 
there were also t&ose who inade tile fdvlkdb IcHr 0mM (food other 
than that w^h was oUcially IssajKd) that ha:*! heen ^xxted prior to 
the tixoe that ilte det£^ w^ oilNE. It Mped <^ i& iiiotti wajr#^^t^ 
one— "divying up" wdi a toiiglt fckt but it good that son^ne 
could get a liole bit extra. 

After we had the wood in the compound, it wasn't safe by 
any means. Even after we had it cut and in the barracks, the soldiers 
would come in and steal it to make their shack warm. 

We were only allowed fires in the stoves from five to seven in 
the evening, and occasionally we would get away with one in the 
morning. 

Hie da]f our iniend John died, I was suinMoned to camp from 
the joh to tal^ care of i&e hiu^, lltat day at iiooQ« ^e Nips put a 
fi^w % tl^( jtunie oIKiiox in th<£ cdU lor mli^a^ diMhiag out of a 
blanket Ife had no d^ his army liai£orm and[ diey would 

not let him wear that on the job. After a serious beating he was co&' 
fined to the cell on two small riceballs a day (a tablespoonful of salt 
in each) and one cup of water, no cap or shoes, and but two blankets, 
which were wet. The cell was made of a lattice of half-poles spaced 
about three inches apart. The weather at that time was raw and cold 
— fifteen degrees was the average temperature. After ten days of 
this, he left us for the great hereafter. As we returned from our trip 
across the canyon to lay him to rest, we were greeted by four new 
i$cm-'im TloifiEiry 15, we saw the fijifi^ white kSks oitt^de of 
our gcGi&p, siiice ifVe fvere capttued inxteea dayi aftc^ Pieart ISaiboh 
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Chapter Thirteen • • • 

Thbms wesb f6t» 

men— Kmc yotuog Iadl:£i?om Ta^iu& w picked up afcer su^ 
muorioe ^ GfemSeP im^m^m English iiaerctet 9^ cstjMaan; 
the captam of a British cruiser; and a merchant sea captsdn Hew 
Zealand. These four new faces were the first change in prison person- 
nel that we had had. We all had our stories to tell, and they had 
theirs. Time passed on rather quickly for some time, as the new faces, 
and the new things to talk about made for much to keep our minds 
off the grind of prison life. 

February 2nd was the red-letter day for miserable working. 
Those who had not worked on the last all-night shift were required 
$0^ mbtk lhat day. >^%eii llie ipm left for work iliat iiypfBing, there 
ivas the 1181^ mwvmd whipping across eofmEr^ frfmS^^oilii 
audi dbwfl a^iross die Cite Sea. Be£^ 8iiiiv|i (th^ if<^ to w^k 
m #iwa)» it had begun m ts^ aii4 saow« Sif tojo^; ibe l^ws 
sbpped around in the db)^ Ibd^^ cdf s lodk jlio^ i£tt^ all the 
other miserable jobs that go with a rock crusher. 

In the camp we were not allowed to have a fire. The camp 
staff were in the barracks most of the day, checking and counting 
blankets. It was the same old thing over and over — line up, count 
off, count your blankets — all the time we were standing and freezing. 
That night when the fellows came in from the terrible day out in 
the weather, they put lis idl through the JSame thing again, plus 
stacking the blaii^etsMd nHSjniiag ^leiii. 

Abag wkh dl titeo^er i^edoii^sdElheiiiimsUiMii^ 
a " *Prisco Bum" in our group— I said had, because he was too 
to Hve. He refused to make use of what f aciUties we had for keeping 
clean, such as boiling his clothes (to kill lice, not to get them clean, 
for that was impossible) and bathing. He became so weak and thin 
that he couldn't get up, so finally we decided to clean him up. We 
stripped him one night to give him a bath, and the Uce rolled off 
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his back by the handful. After cleaning him up as best we could, and 
policing up some deloused clothes for him, we put him in the hos- 
pital, where he died several days later. 

Somt W&i Oms dothing (sixty complete o&I^S^ less siii 
jackets) san^md^ ift camp ofiie day. Scvaidi.^weei»^]^^ ii^s distiib- 
uted 1^ sqmd leaJors of tadi squad eaeh get a coia|deiie outfit. 
The rest, forty-eight outfits, were distribiitfed among die other two 
hundred of us. About three weeks later a check was made of the 
clothes that had been issued, and the six missing jackets were still 
missing. The camp commander said that he had issued them, so 
they were issued. He made us all stand at attention from six in the 
evening until midnight, and threatened to make us stand at atten- 
tion until the jackets were produced. After hours of it he became 
tired too and passed his niistake onto the squad leader of the squad 
tlat Jbd t^yed no jittekm* He first dismissed Ivuti finom his job, 
l»e oried 10 sdu^e Ma 16 dbai^ tqr aamm^s^ him wd imng* 
ing lis motd miiili a hairli teidyi titt poor lellowV iiroat. 
Toxnmy never quiv^ed, but he may have been too scared to move. 

It wasn't many days later that we had a very similar experi- 
ence. One of the boys was caught lighting a cigarette by shorting out 
two electric wires. We stood at attention for hours that night taking 
in a screaming lecture which we could not understand. After his 
long-winded lecture the victim was severely beaten, then the squad 
leaders were beaten, then the entire barrack was run through the 
mill* 

' As spring broke that yeaf| we saw i$ui diaQi} vMch was a mete 
block of con^retse in str^tm^bed wlieti we arrived on the somit, 
stretch across the canyon to imdce the reservoir comply The 6am 
being finished, they had more work for us elsewhere. 

The next few weeks was just one runHlrOund after another. 
First it was "pretty-up" for inspection, then prepare for the dedica- 
tion of the dam. After all this hi-yi and yelling around, we began to 
prepare to shift camps. All the army stuff had to be packed. That 
which belonged to the navy was to be left behind, and checked into 
the camp warehouse. 
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On April 16th all the stuff, including food, blankets, and 
equipment of any sort that there may have been, was taken by truck 
down to the station and loaded into railroad cars — everything but 
our bags. Then came the bag inspection, their last chance to loot our 
gear in that camp. 

The ntxt mor#ag we wett armmA m iem <a>'clDdk. had 
ouf mining mess— salt salmoa sos^ and xlee thai was hdlf blade 
beans. W^tw»m»t9dtm a ci^^ <^^at soupdiaiiia a^b 
10^ sea water. were given a pie(3b o£ salt salmon about the size of 
your thumb and a riceball as big as your fist, for our lunch on the 
train. We counted and checked blankets, stacked and handled the 
Jap staff's gear, loaded and ran helter-skelter, here, there and yon 
for every Jap in the outfit. 

After about three hours of this perpetual run-around, we went 
down to the train with a truck load of junk and finished loading the 
boxcars, assisted at the hospital to get them on the train, then boarded 
Imttd beast^ biggy bomid loir ilie bndi. 

Wis were cf^ded vam tamsi <so«tdbc% mm mm iiba ^tum 
vifim! seats. Hie. shades were all draw% and &my^amg was done to 
ictiake it more gloomy. This gloomy ride in the rough, bouncing 
cage lasted abopt dgjht hcxiirsr During the trip we were allowed to 
get water at two or three different stops — that didn't even begin to 
put out the fire caused by those riceballs and salt salmon, to say 
nothing about the salt brine soup we had had for breakfast that 
morning. 

We arrived at a suburban station in Fukuoka about four 
o'clock that afternoon. A truck was there to take our luggage and 
another for the hospital patients^ Hie cest o| tis hj^ded (M%t 
tram onto the ph^mm and set Into iojms^oa lor imrcliing. We 
marched thim#t iie 6£ the diiy, t^ben hiked about Bm miles 
across the country to the camp. It didn't look so bright as we 
marched toward the camp. To the right we could see a coal mine, 
and further to the right we could see a mess of grass shacks^ that we 
reckoned was the place we were heading for. 

It was about dusk when we reached the camp, so we were 
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hurriedly counted and assigned to our huts, as they were called. The 
huts were long shedlike affairs, with grass roofs, cedar-bark sides, 
mud runways down the middle between the mat<overed staging on 
either side. The staging was built from one to three feet off the 
ground, depending upon how the ground lay. The staging was about 

was a diutter-covered opening at the hdid ^ 

abd^ tllie 8|ittt»^& % 4e{»t widi diir ]lea4s toward lihe walj^ ani^ 
feet towadt ll»E aisle. In the center aisle there v^o^ tables an4fatlK^ 
built on posts set in the ground. This at lea$| gave us a place to eat 
without eating on our bunks all the time — some of the rats carried 
their rice into their nest anyway. The barracks, or huts, were all built 
parallel with a common aisle running across the lot of them in the 
center, dividing the sheds into two parts which were called huts. 

Each hut had forty-four men, and the hut commander slept at 
tlie ceat^ mic, as the camp officer t£ the day came through on this 
ceiii^ idNfe to 1^ i!q|^ and $tie liut mtsamm^^ had 10 a^iiiii 
Ibe ixieii m Im hvx* 

Mvery hut was a sep^te mit, with its own mess deta0, md 
various other details that were required for the upkeep of the camp. 
Mess was brought from the galley, usually in buckets, and dished up 
by some elected person, then we sat down to the table and tried to 
enjoy that which was called food. 

As the camp was new, and not completed, we were all kept in 
camp for a week or so. Walkways were made from mine slag that 
was hauled in with horse and wagon for that purpose. We were kept 
busy building offices, barracks lor the guards, latrines, wash-houses 
and many o^ber lliiiigs sa^^smy to malce the camp a little mi^e 

We were segiiegaled as to MtiodaHtle^ ^md arnuiiged In die 
barracks according to our work groups. The military men weee 
segregated as to their rank. All the officers were put into one bar- 
rack with a "dog-robber" to wait upon them. There was a separate 
building for the hospital, with an American doctor from the Philip- 
pines in charge. 
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One of the first things after we were settled was to have our 

blood typed. It was necessary for us to wear our number and our 
blood type on a litde wooden tag on the left side of our coat, directly 
over the heart — needless to say, if they wanted to do away with a 
prisoner, they would but shoot the number. 

Oat of the biggest adjustments for us was to get used to the 
English a&4 Dtildh. At first it was a pleasitte lo .sec work with 
iktsm, hiit as soon jal we le^^ tli^ lii^ hut a 1^^ 

of them that we eveii car^ to iptak let iilojie work wi^ Some 
fellow coined % ipluraie long years agc)> **Tbfe Engti^ mi lht Dutch, 
they don't amount to much." 

We had a very poor set-up for water in the camp. Our wash 
water came from a stagnant water pocket in the draw above camp. 
Water was carried to the bathhouse and heated in wooden tubs with 
tin bottoms. Two of these tubs which were about five feet long and 
four feet wide, and about three feet deep, were the sum total of the 
water supply for bathing sil hundred itieQ, taaksi die wsBitecl to 
hsi^ ill t&e c^tch, whidb wm aft improvement. We tued Ibe wator 
horn &m $asm Mfsh. to wBsk our #die(^ attd jlur^lQihes and ^idifcor 
We had lot water. After tittu? leven^d ^albw wetts were 
dug to mpj^ water IcMr .tfae cod^ioi^ 

Our camp commander was a regular he-devil, animal from 
the word go. All he knew was work (for the prisoners) and bru- 
tality. I believe he hated his own mother, if he had one — sometimes 
I doubted it. It seemed to make little or no difference to him if one 
had tools to work with, or if it was pouring down rain; one had to 
do his quota of work. 

Que day he went t)tit oea Ihe job Hfhiexe ^ Idiotic were kmi* 
ing car s an^ p^xshing^ jiraoa out on. ^ S31 the airport, and: he 
muSt tfa^ load l^e cats ivith t^b^ hare haild^ as the^ had oialf 
seven Jhdvds lor fi&y men,, stood over thi^ with a clvk, and 
then made them run when they pushed the cars out on the fill and 
back. 

My first job was camp carpenter. I was one of a group de- 
tailed to remain in camp to do odds and ends of carpenter work that 
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ha41ieefi o&Utted in the to make the camp ready lor decupatioii. 
Ilie 1^ aJpdhoii^ i^y%i(t im# dark* Que would 
cffder fm m io someddj^ £ite plac^ a^ mbikm om mmt 
{doag and put you to doing something somewhe^ else, then die 
first one would come back and find you gone— you diould try to 
explain something to a Jap; it just "ain't done." 

After about a month of that I was sent out on a slag-pile 
detail. This detail worked on the dump-pile from the coal mine, 
working the chunks of slate and slag down to the road where they 
could be hauled by truck and wagon out on the fill for the bed of 
the runways. This was a pretty fair job while it lasCisd^what a reic£ 



About June 1 all 

the odds and ends of work were caught up around the camp, and fdl 
^ working parties were rearranged, and a double shlfe vi^s detailed 
to ^ dr#A diech* twm^h^mm to join the group m twm 
put. Tie two paii^^^ Ibe douM^ ^ui^ e^sisted'of iffi^ saan eaclt. 

The group I was m had ti^^ly shift, from four in the Moror 
ing until twelve noon. We got up at three-thirty and left camp at 
four and hiked about two miles out to the drain ditch. Half of the 
crew stayed up on the fill to dump the cars, and the rest went down 
with the train to the lower end of the ditch to fill the cars. They had 
a small engine to pull the train up from the lower end of the ditch. 
Two of the crew were detailed to run the engine. 

Breakfast would arrive on the job about six-thirty in the 
mmmi$k Tie BtigU^ <iffica;s.iii^ our mess m m 

t& M i tvr^irht^^ &uti W& liad tiea ]bdU<^ on tlie y^, ai we lad 

Ittairaiidh as there were two boilers and we needed onfy one 
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for the hot water, we found use for die other without much 
difEiculty. The airport fill covered a large area that contained quite a 
number of small gardens. There had been several small villages 
moved out to make room for the airport. In Japan the farmers 
huddle their houses together into a small village and have their 
farmland surrounding the village. To get back to my story, these 
deserted gardens provided much in the way of added rations. 

for OQee in Japan things seemed to he in oiir kmxt*l^ stufiE 
vm tmSiM^ vmhid^dom to k by nigh^ mi hid a place to fre^ 
fiave it— fint aa example of the Good Lcn^ ^'pee^msig a ^le bdbre 
us in the piesenee of our enemies.** 

I had been on the ditch job about two or three days when I 
broke out with the shingles (a nervous disorder which causes water 
blisters to form under the skin. Each blister has the same feeling as a 
tooth with a bare nerve). After trying to work and combat this con- 
dition for about two days, I said to myself, "It isn't worth it," and 
went up by the tool shack and lay down in the sun and went to sleep. 
When a guard came along, I told him what was wrong, and for a 
wonder he didn't make a i&m 

caffi^* lie ga«« me a tag tb scily in amp, iHit ncrtltlog tojidiieve die 
pain. On the third day in camp, I received SGHcne aipirin which the 
Japs finally came across with, and was to git scpie relieiE. It was 
like awakening out of a bad dream. 

When I went back to the ditch job again, I was elected to be 
cook and Gimbi collector — I thank the Lord for giving me the wis- 
dom to be in the right place at the right time. It is said that the 
"laborer is worthy of his hire," but we had to collect our hire, 
which amounted to the food we had to eat 

As tibe iKtt wedtlter esime on in July and Aiigiisi^ ^ Japs 
"togged 00^ »l ihm «aam^^ 4irt9 9nd knee' 

lei^di sluorts* 1^ the mtQcpretor> was i^sged out widi his 
iSfAi and a loud pair of bright socik garter% even diot^ diere were 
no pants' legs to conceal them. 

Qn Au^t 20th we were occited, happy, thrilled, and abused 
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all at the same time. There was no work on the job that day, so we 
were all in camp. It was supposed to be a rest day, so-called, but if 
anyone rested, I'd like to know when it was. The usual routine was 
clean the barracks and the grounds, wash your clothes, plus all the 
running around the Nips demanded. To complete the day we were 
made io loriuyili eatartaliimei&t for the evening. 

^ipriiy iim nom m this par^dcdar day» a§ ^ mmi dbwft 
^cnnmtifu4si h^mhkfvf^a^* JtmstsmthiDg h^bxif^ehmdi^ 
sound of plane% t^en we could hear the bombs and the bark tsi 
ack-ack; then came the thrill of the day, and what a thrill! American 
planes flew over camp "sky high" and nothing could reach them — 
boy but those were "beauts." They glided through the air like an 
arrow from the bow of a master archer. 

This was the first real evidence that Uncle was bringing the 
war home to Japan. These were the first U. S. planes that we had 
seen in more than two years. SomdiOW or other, one of the planes 
^vm iSxmm^ fad :patsura vnui called #te at the questioning, 
a&er wM<e^ th^ eieeciited die {hIc^ 

This mm f tist l&e hq^imitig ci ibt miiMt m, *ldbe raids 
became more prevalent, and we were roused out m tibe night, or 
run in from work during the day, and forced into an empty barrack 
at the end of the compound. The Nips made it a point to take their 
spite out on the Yanks at these most opportune times. 

The work went on as usual except for the air raids causing an 
occasional interruption. The double shift continued, and the men 
continued to add to their food supply at every opportunity. One 
mqiming one of the boys found a sweet potato patch, and proceeded 
£0 M Ms am had ^ coat tail tmdt his pants so his belt held 
iket hmmm lig^t) vMt li^ pasdom roots imdl It vmM hM m 
more. Catttiously he begaii fo make Ms way dewfi ts^«9ifd ^ flit 
where we were loading cars. On the w^ M hc was feeling his way 
in the darkness, he walked into a binjo storage basin, sweet potatoes 
and all. He climbed out of the hole, and made his way down to the 
drain ditch. He got down in the ditch and rolled, trying to wash off 
as much as he could. In the process of washing he lost most of his 
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cargo. Another fellow who somehow knew what had gone on, went 
down to the ditch and picked up the lost potatoes so he had a feed 
at breakfast time too. 



Chapter Fifteen • • • 

As TIME DRAGGED ON, 

November finally rolled around, and we were still in that hell-hole. 
Things were getting worse all the time, the weather was nasty, wet 
and cold, and there was no way of heating the barracks. It was not 
unusual for a cold, slow drizzle to last for days, but that didn't stop 
the work. 

It was during this beautiful weather that we were called out 
Id 4eepen a drain ifUiMb db|t waisoki draining properly. Thc^e was 
skcm a §00t^ wms ill iie <fitdk Om job wat lo ^ mt in the ditch 
and ^iiovdt tilc MiSid om oimt ilmlx^^ We were ^pped i&vm m a 
pair ol ^ortS.- Tice usual pel^petlial Siberian was whipping across 
^ c&mtrYf and everything was wet and damp. To top it all off, we 
got an occasional shower. About the second day on that job, I de- 
veloped such a chest cold that I could take only half a breath. I 
asked the interpreter if I could work on the bank, shoveling mud 
back in place of getting down into the water. He snorted, "Get down 
in that ditch; if you die, who cares? We will bury you." That is a 
typical example of their attitude toward us, and prisoners in gen- 
eral— "you are hcWe$ s>B <$es^ work.** 

As it was a usual £i^m lor ^ Japsuiese to woip in tite pid- 
dle of each half day for a smoke, we sometimes were pei^tts^d this 
same privilege. This particular day they let down and gave us a few 
minutes off. As we gathered around the tea boilers to get a drink of 
hot water, one of the guards took a long-handled dipper and threw 
the boiling water at us and chased us away — drenched to the bone, 
shivering with cold, and scalded — that was funny to the Jap guard. 
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Just following this hell-job we were set to making hangars. 
"ikt haogats ware a tbi^e6«^ eislAid^Q^t» llii^ wal an *Wm- 
tskt mi bail»it" job. (An 'fi^ot'take^ U t ^jte^bajadled tsiki& l^t 
kimA t6 §M the thiee-i^^ biurlbets were used to carry wmih^ 
only an idioC Wipitild willfully use one of the darn things). Wllh 
these baskets we carried muck (mud most of the time) until we got 
the hangars built. The hangars were wide enough and deep enough 
for a medium bomber. The embankments were about twelve feet 
high, about twenty feet wide at the bottom, and about four feet wide 
at the top. The glory of it all lies in the fact that this work did not 
stop for httle things Uke rain. 

One day while on the double shift, I went over to the boilers 
't0:fill my canteen before going into camp at trnt^ as I knew lihqre 

be m tea 0^ the time we got iiu While 

I was hmy iliiig. my canteen, the interpzeter ^pped lip G& me 
wiiiiout my seeing him. There happened to be fenir of us in the 
same business, so he lined us all up, and made us stand at attention. 
When he had us at attention, he was brave, and went down the Hne 
and slugged each of us on the jaw. That was the first and only time 
that a Jap ever turned my lights out. 

As the project drew to a close, plans were made for breaking 
up the camp. We were put into groups of from one to a hundred, 
depending on ijhe aeed of ^e camp to whtci^ We vmt lo lie seat A$ 
dbe ciiBf Was 1^ be closed, the mM 'wu also to be di^iers^ mimg 
i3m otber iemps^ $ossit^^^ Jap Ibad a giibf csanad^Rx^, and tried 
to savelaee som^^^ielf hxb^iimnuw^ the 
Uke. 

One day Katsura sent word down through the barracks for 
that Yank who went to sleep when he hit him by the tea fire. It 
turned out that I was the one he was after. When I reported to his 
oflSce, he invited me in and bade me sit down and make myself at 
home. I knew he was up to something, but I thought there was no 
harm in accepting a little humane treatment even ^ it Was hmk,%, 
Jap. He sei^ h^ stodge aieer a couple of mugs of hot tea, and then 
^sQitssed Mm &r M wMk, thm he ptocesM m bring €»nt a pa|»er 
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with a pile of sugar wrapped in it (a pound or so). Then he brought 
out another paper — a newspaper filled with cookies. He took a little 
sugar in his tea, and then said, "Help yourself." I proceeded to clean 
the table. I tried to visit with him, but after a few vain attempts to 
jSnd out a little bit about how the war was progressing, I weat badk 
to the b$Qta^lE$ tWciiig itm less of ^ muf for i»\m M M |uit 

After a W^ et ten days of dMy*ds^&^^iBg iMi!^ m finally 
set in order f or a The different groups were to leave on dif- 
ferent days, but We were all to leave camp in the first week of 
December. 

December 4th was a cold, wet, nasty day from the start, and 
we started early enough too — three-thirty. We were aroused at that 
ungodly hour to snatch a bite of breakfast, fall in on parade for 
final check; I was with a group of forty-eight that was destined for 
Nagass^ 

IIVIk^ we assfso)^ m ^sSt i3mi tmwk^ it was i^ipdlng 

After our final check, we began our five-mile hike into the 
station at FuluK^ka. We had to carry all our belongings, wear a full 
army uniform, and overcoat, and wade mud; it was about a two- 
hour batde against mud and baggage to reach the station. At the 
station it was one grand rush until we were finally aboard a train on 
our way toward Nagasaki. About noon we pulled into a place called 
Orio. We got off the train and marched up to a parade ground 
behind a large building in die ceill:^ port <^ the town, where we 
wtre inii^ieie^ a^ 0^ tSie usual mUlif the papers Wd^ i^eared 
lor IKK etiasigt ai csta^, *J!hm we had ^e lunc^ wMt^ we had 
packed and went up into the building to wait undl our train to 
Nagasaki was ready to load out. 

We left the building at about five o'clock, and marched down 
to the station where we boarded the train for Nagasaki. We arrived 
at about midnight tired and weary from the crowded trainride. From 
the depot we hiked down to the docks, where we took a ferryboat 
to the island where the prison camp was located. It took about two 
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hours in tiiat sardBiie iem (barely standing xcm&y feadi ^ 
*^fodc<^ We hmied at ilie dio^aid iod liOeed abdot ilaiBe^[iiairtfiars 
^ a mile to the camp. We were taken to our rooms and given 
several blankets each, and then left to ourselves. Thst night we just 
slept wherever we could find a place to lie downr-we almost went 
to sleep on our feet. 

The next morning when we responded to reveille, we were 
met by our first visitors, Major Horrigan and Major Rinaman, from 
the American staff of the PhiUppines. Major Horrigan did what he 
could to make us comfortable, and also gave us the low-down cm 
die c^{» md wiutt in Woii ^ watch for. 

*^Beff iitm hpfmSm^ wiait i^w^ came from the Ep s 
of many nl the boys. It was die best ad:4ip that we had had sin^e "W®^ 
had fallen into the hands of the "yellow demonK** We were in two 
rooms direcdy across the central hall from one another, twenty-four 
to the room. There were six upper and six lower bunks built in on 
either side of the two rooms. There was a long shelf along the wall 
at the head of the bunks to store our gear on. There was a large 
double window at the head of the room, with a cabinet for our dishes 
below the window. In the center of the room were two tables, and a 
third table and the two benches to go with it stood in the hall out- 
mSm die dooi''-^ mtved'ibc durd table m at mi^^ 

fieiE»e oitf i^iodo^^ ¥^ the piaia^ vMsk exl^ded 

die length of the building and out to the compound fence* Just 
beyond the fence was the bay. 

At the end of the central hall were the washhouse and die 
binjo. On the other side were the boiler room and then the bathhouse. 
Live steam was piped from the boiler room to the galley for cooking. 
The cooking was all done with steam and electricity. 

The bathhouse was quite an improvement over what we had 
had in Japan, but you civilized folks would call it a "hog-wallow." 
Itee was ope large tub, about thirty-five feet long and twenty feet 
wide. When jdie «p6 was filled widi wat^, cm cmM lit. on die 
bottom of die tub mi Mi npse wauM fiut dbar die surlace d d» 
water. TMs ba#; was heated every day. Hie bi^hing was done on a 
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jx^adbii syaitmLi two or dicee tqmm at a tmu: boiu^ aiMi 
every night a different gro|^ IVOU^ be first to bathe. One Gau34 
hardly blame a fellow for wantif^ to be first when there were 
fourteen hundred to bathe in the same water. A fellow couldn't 
afford to miss the bath even if his group were last as it was the only 
chance to get warm in twenty-four hours. 

The first few days in camp we were changed around several 
times until the Nips had us where they wanted us. We worked car- 
rying concrete roof tile for the galley between times. 

JikbQut the third day in camp I bit mf day at carrying 
tHe^ mtat top mviitSx m iotmtimy }tg$h^^ 
hombGcSbeO'-^m bad bem my aibnent from tbe time I la&M in 
Japan. 

After that first day, I consulted the camp doctor who gave me 
a sushin tag, which meant to stay in bed, which I enjoyed for several 
days imtil the swelling disappeared from my legs. The swelling 
gone, I reported to work with the rest of the group at the dockyard 
on December 10th. 

As we arrived at the dockyards, we were greeted by a speech 
from the iNU-^nowi balei "rat" from Camp #18, "tbe Ouy- 
Wlt^** %6«?p^ a^d!£«9 m^^^^ **|irand'' feeefidlii 

•s»t die day ^bsmfi m ^ dbdc^acd& liigbt wben we got 
bac^ 10 ciuED^ I reported ui lD the doctor, and went sushin i^gam* 
This time it was good for a couple of months. 

Sushin was the best job I ever had in Japan; all one had to do 
was to lie in bed. Food was brought to the room — that was as near 
being a snap as anything I ran into in Japan. Once a week we had 
to report to the Nip Quack. That was a snap too if one had a little 
temperature, or sweUing. At last we found a camp where they did 
give the sick a little attention. 

If a fo^iKm -m^ sft>le to^ be ai^ around^ Hl^ umis0m with 
a InAc^kea mm &r die 1^ be vm made wbat ^ia^ eatled x^keet^^ 
tvio^ nieaiit M^t wcNrk in the leamp. l%e eamft N.COv Mnd dE an 
officer of the day, was a "rat" We all called "Bokie-Go," as he had 
Supenped the making the camp air-raid sbeltm which the Japs 
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csiil boJ(o-go. Bokic-Go made life to ie^M^dbfe )W camp for tbe 
vheems i^mm <^ the Mm/i loileit; tlidj^ ehe»i& mg mi 
go to die dockyafd to Work* 

Chow in the new camp was much better than it had been in 
any previous camp. The soup was in larger amount and of much 
better quality, having meat or fish in it occasionally, and was thick 
with vegetables. We almost had cause for a blackout — seeing meat 
in the soup. The rice was much more consistent in quantity and 
cooked much better; we also had fish almost every day. 



diapter Sixteen • • • 

Three years of hell 

and misery had now passed, which brought us to our fourth Christ- 
mas in captivity. It was not only Christmas season this time, but we 
had Christmas! 

The Nips really did themselves proud lor once. They let us 
have what tXiW!^ ieni iis via Red Cross. We had a feed that wiU long 
ht t&amsketeit§o^m^ we hadjEU»t ^^m we csiuld eit* 

A$ iieat'ty m I tarn temeoaber iie oie^ ei ihc ^Y, we}&4 a 
fymt §^ Ixceakfast along with our regular rice and soup. As 
soon as we got our food containers back to the galley, they put out 
baked sweet potatoes (about a pound per man) and three buns filled 
with sweet beans. In the middle of the morning we had coffee, and 
were issued a parcel of Canadian Red Cross among five men. At 
noon we had our regular mess, with sweetened coffee. In the after- 
noon we had a Christmas program in installments. The Catholics 
Jbadi dseir program first, then tihe Church of England, then the 
Protesi^t^ and thm die putich hadi Sad paxt oi the program. 
Id the eveoiiig wt hsd ^ i^^i^i mm p^ mo Mii4s aiid 
b^bd boe^Hseak. I^ter on in thi evi^iig diey Im^^i cmi '*^m^ 
hays,** a turnov^ s^Sait filled with comed4)ee^ carroty aqid onioiis. 
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That brought the grand day to a close— more victuals thaii we 
would see in a week in any other camp. 

1^ next iew c!biy» we hs^mm pcmati at nooni ^asfwt 
so much eider 1^ f6 dtan xke. It was ^lat &ae that X tes<t 
myself in a fight with the camp rat, one of our group that had sold 
out to the Nips for the garbage bom the guard house. 

On this particular morning I was sweeping out the room after 
the gang had gone to work (I was sushin). This rat was also sushin. 
He went and sat at the foot of my bunk while I was sweeping. I had 
set my noon mess on my bunk and went to work on the room, 
intending to take care of it later. About the time I had finished the 
room, he sUpped away from my bunk. When I went back to my 
hmkf I n^ed ^t tfaere was a bim misang. TIds 
gotten by with a lot of diings in the years ! kfi<^ him, but lias was 
one thing that wasn't going to pass. I poeeetfed to get Mm by 
neck, then I knocked him down and took the bun out of his pocket. 
About that time the shubon (the prisoners' officer of the day) hap- 
pened along. He parted us, and after listening to our stories, decided 
in my favor, and commended me for having nerve enough to put a 
guy like him in his place, as one caught fighting in camp was good 
for ten days in the dog-box on riceballs and water and a daily beating 
for good measure. The rat knew the penalty, and took advantage of 
it figuring that no one would |bre to set hun in his pkce^I loolesd 
ittjxi dliat ^jeaiti 

Qm jEke^ber 31st ^ received a lied Gfoss paired par tsim- 
What a *slug" of grooeiiesf twelve-ounce tins di jsea^ <iM 
eight-oimce tin of salmon, one six-ounce tin of Hver-sausage, a one- 
poimd tin of powdered whole milk, eight ounces of chocolate, eight 
ounces of sugar, eight ounces of coffee, six packets of cigarettes, one 
cake of soap, one pound of dried prunes or raisins, two packages of 
chewing gum, eight ounces of cheese, one eight-ounce tin of jam, 
and four four-ovuice tins of butter. We had always hoped for a 
parcel of Red Cross per man. 

Sonoe of ^ itsll0Ws ate themselves sick; some Ihbiil 
p6Mters*-father look at iti^i^ eat itt d#eers used it lc»r barter 
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wfe called it — ^rice and Red Cross food — what concoctions we madbl 
With this little teaser of real food, my beriberi really began to 
swell. The salt in the food was enough to make the liquid of our 
tissues thicker than our blood, so the blood couldn't carry off the 
waste moisture. Consequendy, I took on about a hundred pounds 
in a couple days; I was so full of water that I could barely get about. 
My skin got so tight that I could hardly breathe. The doctor put me 
on a saldess diet. I still had a can of Spam, and a dn of pineapple 
jam from my Red Cross parcel. Not knowing when I could have 
salt again, and wanting to trust tie tliksfea^ Ilmi&e it duf* and 
ate the tiR^ dm logediq^ 

Whik CMS tiie ssMm <Met I ktd to stay m I hs4 t&f Wood 
pressure taken every day (it went sky-Mgh Imr % w^^) all4 lOatly 
other things that go with hospital life. 

After the spell at the hospital, I soon got so nervous from lying 
around that I could hardly live with myself. I took up smoking for 
a pastime, and it quieted my nerves, so that I became a livable 
creature once again. I had known from experience as a "high school 
tuffy" that smoking dulled the appedte. After much consideration, 
I decided that the proper thing to do was to use the few cigarettes 
that w^ere Issued to us. After that I was more «ii|$fied witik tibe iood 
I go^; and it sequed Id^ att arotuad, !E!hdtif & 1 do net iise ll»nt 
now, mt do t enfoy the i»iesenos liickse wbo do, I 4o say thank 
God for what we had in the prison camp. It was die "second wind** 
that carried me over the top. As soon as I got enough food again, 
which was after my release, I ceased using tobacco^ and have had no 
desire for it. 

It was not long after the first of the year that the "rat" that I 
mopped the deck with began his dirty work. He began to tell lies to 
the Nips, to pay for the garbage he got from the Nip guardhouse. 
He had one of our fellows put into the guardroom, better known as 
*'dog-box,'* for supposedly having had outside tie^ c^nt^^ Hie 
£e|low was alaiost beaien to deatfab lb^ ^Ment tm days in di^-l)^ 
mth litde or no food, no bku^ke^ and plenty dl mistreatment. 
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Several days later another of the boys was tl^Ben in by the 
Nips; ^mm was iIm^ same <dMvfe* 1^ Idkrw was beattxi ior 
iaiH m hour evay idg^t g£ Ms nahday slay m iht deg-bcnc ITbtt Is 
what a "rat" will do for you when he gets hungry — he was the same 
fellow that sold his citizenship for the slop from the Nip guardhouse. 

These were just a couple of the incidents that transpired in 
the time that I was in camp. It was not long, however, be&)re I was 
back on my feet, and back to work. 

I went to work in the shipyard where I was detailed to the job 
of shipyard carpenter. We worked under the ship in the drydock 
where we changed the supporting blocks for the riveters and 
caulkers sotkef wtxk where tbs bbeks ^iipj^ourtpi tibe dbtp. Ja 
ad^tioii to oiir tea Ikhos &i dxmf in ^ yaifd^ we had a three- 
mile round trip hike from camp to the yard$ and back, which made 
a long day of it. That yard was the noisiest, most reckless place that 
I was ever in in my life. One night as I was leaving the yard, a Nip 
was nmning a sling load of eye-beams down the dock on an over- 
head crane, and the sling broke and he dropped the mess four feet 
behind me. 

One day a young Dutchman was caught by a steel plate, 
which smashed his foot. He was taken to the camp in the evening, 
where, after several houx? of 4dbiy> ]%e was takids into surgery, and 
Ms £c»t was apipiitatdl vdidicm^ aidinimstje^i^ any anesdie^ Beter 
fived tibtfoiigh it afid Wj» dE the hapfaesi^ fellows thsft 1 saw on 
fl^ hospital ship at Nagasaki in September of '45. 

Soon the air raids became a regular things and it was a "run 
to camp" affair, not only once, but sometimes two or three times a 
day. One day "Himipy," one of our Jap-hating, weak-kneed indi- 
viduals, collapsed on the parade ground after a run in from the 
dockyard. He had faked so many times that the Japs just took him 
and locked him in the dog-box. He suffered there without food, 
water, and blankets for five days until his miserable death. 

Wh(»L the air r^<ls beicsa^me miE»?e niimerpits, t^e Japs deeded. 
1^ dig aiDCit^ #dl[t@r; Th^ tiane^^ lo^tuMi^uiider 
the hill back of camp. The|a|M( used this prefect ^ n ipite |ob» Every 
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little thing that they could accuse one of would be punishable by 
sevml nights QU i^iol(o'go, as the project was called. Hieselitde 
sessions oidi^ liistedl akoiit t$rp hbmi ^Etor a ihy*s work at the 
yafi^ one woi^ eonie in fdl ^en have ^ take a 

i^eipce OJR getting beaten for eating his evc^okig iness after roll call. 

The next thing they thought of was running the fellows by 
the tile plant on the way from worlc, and making them carry a load of 
tile home from work. 

It seemed that by this time everyone's blood was in the poor- 
est condition, and boils were a common thing. We were able to get 
some relief from this painful annoyance when the Red Cross man- 
aged to get medical supplies through to us. At that time I received a 
series thirteen shots, sulfa drugs I gue$s» whidi practtoliy fid 
fne ilie pest& 

Amiha d the naedidd su^^ies was vromx medlicin4 Wiom 
the diet and the lack of cleanhness in ti^ Orient^ @^eryone wa$ 
infested with stomach worms. I took the worm cure a couple times. 
It both helped my appetite (cut it down) and helped me to gain a 
few pounds. By the time we left Nagasaki in June, I weighed one 
hundred forty-five pounds. 

As the custom among the boys was to celebrate important 
days by throwing a feed, I decided to celebrate Mother's birthday. I 
bought and k^t ike adid ioup until I had three fuB messes lor 1^ 
iveaiing meak I also heid a op ot s^awlierry jam, a quarter pound 
p£ dbees^ aiid tmq ratiiiat of noon sweet beai^ Bc^eve it or not, 1 
tmm tib«)Ugk witlioilt a Hcxoiiach ache. 

Time wore.oa at Naga^Lki* The days were long at the dock- 
yard. Brutal treatment became a part of daily routine. The Yanks 
were the goats of every occasion. No matter what happened, there 
was always some way of shifting the blame to the Yanks — of course, 
they were the ones who were giving them all the worry. 

Red Cross continued to come into camp from time to time. 
The cartons and parcels were opened and the perishable goods given 
out in sevorsd in^Eaimeiiii. Ttim tkiDed goods vmim hdid back for 
emergency ms/cM. I don^t 1mm whst an eoEsafgeii^y l&if libat vm^t 
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001^ biit tifaef ba^ to tiave m 0xxm to ^ick t^if iagiers % it 
I've cbii£ a 'tep o' t^kin* ** about the Red Cttm ileai, and 
I caa^ hang too blade a curtain over their heads. You know the 
majority of those slant-eyes had never seen food like that in all their 
days and if they had head enough to think, they knew that they 
would never see it again, after what they had done in starting World 
War II. After all, they were only human, and what more could you 
expect from a hungry human, let alone a barbarous, uneducated group 
of heathen like that. It's Uke leaving a hxmgry dog to watch a 
package of meat in the car while you run into the store for a loaf 
ol bread. 

I sXmp i^ it vm ^ ^iing to do to jiire icredit 
where cieiMh diie» Up lindl this time we Iiad sdways 'gotten s^nt^ 
thing to eat three times a day; it seldom was suflScient, but it was 
always there. But just before we left Nagasaki the bakers had been 
baking extra bread for our trip. Several guys got the idea that it 
would be easy to get a good fill on bread, so they cracked the bread- 
room one night. One fellow was caught, but he wouldn't squeal on 
the rest, so we were all punished. No one outside the hospital got 
anything to eat for two days — over a thousand men starved forty- 
eight hours because somebody stole semi doasim buM. After that 
l^n't believe #Here a soul 1^^ in going ahst 

vshsimm M tibought he ei^M^ get awaiy wldi in ^ fine iood. 
Hie good Ix>rd kc^t ine &om tempta^on. 



Chapter Seventeen • • • 

The same old pro- 

cedure was followed at this camp when we left. CkSl lor diec^Bd 
articles, baggage inspection, organizing groups and parties, and aU 
the geneiil inuia^^ol^ Alter ^iiM^ln^E!^ 

tion, we were ai^$ed at one o*<do^ in iibe ][nomi% and mardhed 
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full pack (everything we owned we carried) down to the dockyard 
where we took a boat to Nagasaki. After a couple of hours of being 
crammed in a boat like sardines, we docked in Nagasaki and were 
In^^rilBd lip dark alleys and (^bdbed m<ms to die lAmi station 

lit Fdlbws slept under sejL^ in d)e dsIe%m4:iKrhei^ver #)e]r could 
find a phm to drape themsdves* *Ihei» wasn't any danger sedni^ 
anything as the shades were iM drawn and blankets hung over the 
iK^dows. It surely was a dreary trip. One had to walk on the arm 
rests to go to the other end of the car. 

We got off at Orio at about ten-thirty on the morning of 
June 21. We were hustled into formation and marched three miles 
up country to a coal mine camp. Upon arrival in camp, we had to 
lay out our belongings and after inspection, our bags were taken 
to the storeroom. We Were allowed to take witb m to 1^ bartaek 
what the Japanese deemed necessary. Then llu; tsm^ commaiider 
sp^ to us (in Inglii^) tfM m ^ fO" ta» ^ pma hst& ht 
dinner— it wa» dbcmi diyNb^rty then. 

Mess coUje^ed of a kaf of bread (120 grams) and a bowl of 
soup. After mess we were assigned to barracks, and pretty much 
left alone as it was rest day in that camp. They had the first, eleventh, 
and twenty-first as rest days in the new camp. A day off in Camp 
#9 meant something, as one usually was left pretty much to him- 
self to do as he chose. 

The new camp, #9, was part of a cooHe barrack village en- 
closed in a compound. The barracks were made up of rooms facing 
a long corridlur In ^nt. llie lower rooms held four and the upstairs 
tooniSj It was much moie lioiiadilt^ y0k odf th«» four 
othcfs in a rodin. 

I Hked the miss system in that camp; in fact, it was the only 
place that had a system. We went by working parties and shifts to 
eat. We filed by the food Une and drew our mess and went to our 
designated tables to eat. The thing I didn't like was the way they 
put out different rations according to the job you were on. Those 
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who were sick drew only about half ibe fsitions of the deep nune 
workers^ it took isiofe diiii lood to ket^ going. 

13ie Btsi iMxty days we were put oa wMt was caM topside 
tr^ufikg. We were lectured in tlie liogo ol neilne|ft and worked on 
air raid tunnels. We were digging tunnels everywhere. They in- 
tended to use them for storage and air raid shelters. 

Camp #9 had a fairly active group of Protestant laymen. 
They managed to have a meeting on each of our off days. On July 
10, 1 w^as in charge of the meeting. I conducted it as most Protestant 
churches do, free form, and brought a message on freedom of the 
souL 

^ was $31 too soon ^aak #iis top work was over and we were 
pdk^ i&vm lii the ihole. *^Ie^ h ma, as ^ low Imd vm nst 
hundred meters dee^ and it took three<{iiatters cif an hour to come. 

h6im ihs lower iace on the electric trolley and cable car. They 
were working on thfm levels and three slui^ o|t eadi level* Rough 
was no name for it. 

I was fortunate not to have to go down into the main mine, 
but went to work on some new shafts. There were ten of us on the 
crew. We had to walk about two miles to the tool shed, and then 
back across the valley about three-quarters of a mile to the shaft 
entrance. The shaft went down at an eighteen-degree slope. It was 
tarn foeters high, two* md mi^hM^iMs at the top aiid threfe wMe 
at ^ Ik^ic^ Oiir qikita Man Was loa ^^i^s a day. That 
ineaat tltat lor taoi men cme ineter of the £Eiee Ibad to be (kilk^ 
blasted^ loaded into cans, and dumped at the top of the ramp. My 
job wasrunning the air pick — a hard job for a man eating beef steak* 
I lost a pound a day the last five days I ran the thing. The only reason 
I stopped then, was that Uncle Sam made the Nips cry "Uncle I" 
and toss in the towel. 

From the forepart of July, our rations went all to pieces. 
Most people do not know it, but Japan was whipped in the first 
week of July when Uncle blew up her lood store in the tunnel 
betweeo Mc^i and Shemenisaki. Japan had rice enough stored there 
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to last fovt and one-half years lot 100 million people. "Wlii^ 
liote ind^teot ld6k |>Iai% we. te^ved a genie |^ per: eeicit cut la 
rations and were threatened ividi. a sevtaty pet cent cttt^ ^^ler 
this cut the food administrator for the island of Kiushu committed 
hara-l(iri. In about ten days' time we were back to a nearly normal 
cereal diet— -170 grams rice, 170 bread, and 170 soya beans per man 
per day. 

Raids soon got so prevalent that the Nips didn't even bother 
to take us to the camp shelter. Three, four, five times a day, any 
hoiir, every hour or any time one could expect a good thumping from 
the Br2$ brigade. We saw lots of planes and heardi lots of bombing, 
lH!it mm dl it iva^ jiue dver the hUl at YaWaia, 

On August 9diM, as we ledroed laiei!^ TaWata was the littget 
of the atomic b^a]^ bst iue 1» weaiwar ooniitloEis^ it was dr^pe4 
at Nagasaki. 

The tops for air shows and raids was August 14th. About 
eight in the evening a lone plane came from the west and went down 
the valley to the southeast. It was picked up in the searchlights, and 
as it cruised on down the valley (about 40,000 feet altitude), another 
group of searchlights would focus on it, and the old plane's lights 
would bUnk as if to say, "Have at her, boys." The ack-ack was 
bursting abom a m^ be|6w #eQSL. 

Abpvit midl%|it I w»i on my wsy oat^ and a& I ifei^fjpecl 
out of the hattadl^ I looked and saw thf^ li^^ihe aea^lh 
li^ts; about that time I hesod ^sm h^^ek^^^^ t^ got it 

again. 

On August 15th we went to work as usual — up early, poor 
grub, long hike, and hard work. We had our litde box of rice at 
noon as usual, but after mess there seemed to be no hurry to go to 
work; the pumps shut off. We stacked the tools and about two-thirty 
headed for camp. Everyone was asking what's wrong; as usual I 
oracked, "Maybe it's all right." 

When we |^ M eami^ vm Stmd thit the lest.of the erews 
had come bade at cettalu dien Itivas ttes^jg^od iirtra'' 
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we had waited years to hear. That evening we were read an official 
proclamation to the e£Fect that hostilities had been halted and that 
we would not go out of camp to work any more. 

1^ mm (Qouple o£ days we dii£te4 camp anamd; all 
^tiecetit nariojalBlifft wore pm isgetiier; The lio^ial was ttd 
to overiovdfig. ilieii 6a the ISth ivt vme read an official {»oc]a* 
mation that an armistice had been agreed upon so the war was 
definitely over. The Nips then released the Red Cross food that was 
being held back. The Dutch, who seemed to run the camp^ tlieil 
hoarded it for the Queen's birthday which was August 31st. 

The next major incident was the "manna from heaven." On 
August 28 we received our first food drop. B-29's came over and 
unloaded food by the planeload. They did a good job of it. Some 
of the parachutes broke from their cargo and let it down with a 
bang, butihat food tasted good) We wtat busy gathering and sorting 
dnd ejMifi^g^'-«v!^^ was mad wi^ eicitemeilt We socMne&lleetfid 
A fS^io lor ourselves and kept in toudb Mac at Td^o, 

We heard that the official papers were to be In^^ed on 
September 1st, so we set to work, made a flag from the parachutes 
that carried us food, and at eight a.m. we raised the flag in camp. 
All the American prisoners paid due respect and tribute in military 
fashion, dressed in full American army uniform (also dropped by 
parachute). 



Chapter Eighteen • • • 

It wasn't many 

days after the flag was raised in camp, that the Japs had all vacated, 
leaving us to ourselves. The fellows came and went from camp to 
camp. They went out into the countryside to find fresh food — eggs, 
fruit, vegetables. It wasn't a difficult task to secure these precious 
articles. We took our Jap clothing and traded it to the common 
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people for the things we tvasted. A pair of pants ifmvM gdt t couple 

Om cUy I went tm 9cxo» tin valley looking for &edt ^ES*> 
Wherever I would sec or hear chickens, there I would inquire. I 
stopped at one plaq; and asked, but the Utde Gin woman (Korean) 
said she had no eggs (tomago net). About that time her husband 
beckoned me to come in, so I went back into the shack. He invited 
me to sit down, so I did — it was kind of nice to get in out of the 
rain. He brought out several tiny bowls and a saf^e bottle about half 
full of whiskey. We had a couple of shots around and he told me all 
about how he vmtM soon be leaving for Korea. He was so happy 
to be going homi^-'t hope he wasn't disappoint^ Wbai IJMt. he 
gave am i^bmalQder ^ his wlil^sf isHd^ m i^tni6st mi Mmisn 
presento and a. very cotiftciQnf$ bcp«r. t ollm ^o^t of l^ iadldi^t 
and thanked God for the tonic that was given me because it cer- 
tainly was an aid in adjustiiig one's stomach to the rich food of the 
American diet. 

Several days later another fellow and I struck out on a train 
for Moji. From Orio to Moji there was nothing but mile after mile 
of ruins from fire and bombing. We got to Moji and went up to the 
camp there to sec some of our fellow workers from Wake. It was 
grand to be wMi and to visit with them. Moji camp had lots of food 
ilK)|[ped m ^ieni» and it ym a smaM camp, so igciod was sup^'' 

Hhe next day I went back toward Cdkh 1 halted a street car 
out on an open run and it stopped to pick me up. I stopped oS. at 
Camp #3 near YaWatta. Everything there was blown up, but the 
camp and immediate vicinity. While there I saw the most perfect 
food drop. Twenty-seven chutes were dropped from the plane. Each 
chute carried three cartons of "five in one" rations. Of the lot, two 
cases of food had a corner bent. 

After dinner we left again for Orio where we arrived at about 
tliree ii'dflilc.^ I met a fellow ^t li^ed to go to Moji, so I said 
"Let's go.- We £D<^ next tts# bade tb li^i. 

After poIlclQg up a dinner at M^mf tni^y and I cau^t a 
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ride to Camp #12 on a truck. It was dark so we couldn't see much. 
All I could tell was that we were away from the ruins o£ war and 
back in the pretty part of Japan. 

|?<#>wing her^di ydii wSk Ml ^ ji^«C two te^s which 
I wrote tt» Hfodi^. U will ^te yim toim of how I ic^ whdi I 
was first rdeaaed. 

LETTER #1 (As printed in the Grant County Review of October 4, 
1945) 

U.S.S. H^vcn, Sept. 17, '45 

Dear Mother: 

It ii tiich A ilciasiife to iil hcaiie in my snd x»it^ lisl^i^ 
&e memf mevf mttu^ old byinns^ and aU the rest free men ha«e lii^ enjoy^ 
I am almost at a loss as to what to do with myself after being cooped 
up so long. When I stepped aboard the hospital ship yesterday and saw 
the name, U.S.S. Haven, I said to myself, "The haven of rest at last." 

We have a modern floating hospital with everything. She was com- 
wcass^cmed lait May at Brooklyn, so I was tsUd. Mete, in my reach as I 
sit on my- btuak, I liave % with (Su^liEMaes (ibi tiae)} a lo^let wifli 
toilet, stadox;^,.doiiunf ^ reading mate^^ and aQ. Yes, we ate treated 
as royal guests. 

I was given a complete toilet set by the Red Cross yesterday — sta- 
tionery and pencil, playing cards, tobacco, candy, ice cream, coffee and 
donuts. This morning, upon request, I got a copy of the New Testament. 

I lUQa mi^g every eSolt to bring mysdf back to 1^ life 1^ now 
presdtts it8<^^e£(»e me. Alter ^ diree years and ni^ moniis of ^hnrery^ 
torture, and starvation one is a litde slow of thought and ignorant of the 
up-to-date things of life. I have found in the last 24 hours, from listening 
to the radio, many things mentioned that are absolutely foreign to me. 

I have no idea of how or when I'll be home, but it matters not, 
now that I will be in the best of hands getting the best of care, with my 
be^ *^nde*^ dcttdg jus best to get me home the iast^ maj possible tmd 
in A4 condition. 

My difificulty at present is beriberi and malnutrition. As I understand 
the situation, only one thing is necessary, time and good food. August 
15th I weighed 125 pounds; now 155. 

This ship is anchored here at Nagasaki Bay. Daily they are bringing 
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in patients from the difierent camps. When we all get collected, I sup- 
pose we wfli stbsfe i^* And I may be ideased and li&iDe oa a ttaa^ 
poc% oir '% Init t mi wSMagtitwa^ t^M»l tsxif he 06d% mSf 

Your loving son, 

Rodney Kephart 

LETTER #2 

US^. Haven, Sept, 18, '45 

Dear Mother: 

Since the 15th of August, VJ Day, I made several short tours of my 
own around the Island. I cannot put in words what I saw, nor will you 
bdieve it when I fdale Itia fcm la^ tht i^ 4^m^3i0&m tibat tfoue nec^ 
essary to make tSiese heaididis-fteiid^^^l^^ itlS nedcsl 

After visiddip #ree bombed ar^u, I went up to another camp back 
in the hills, all surrounded with quiet country life. The old-fashioned Japs 
farmed. It is hard to put it all together. It is such a relief to get away from 
the barbarous screaming of the Japs, the brutal treatment and the starva- 
tion and confinemeny* Then all of a sudd(Sti to be free, have plenty of food, 
good dotihitigj talk til eivfl peo^e who talk and und^staiid as yoiifsd^ 
and on top of all be taken into this havQQ and treated like a royal guest. 
By the time I get home, I hope to have my head cleared and be ready 
to drop into life and make the most of my experience. 

This hospital ship is stationed here as a hospital receiving all patients, 
giving treatment until other ships come to remove them for the home- 
ward journey. 'V^Bk^gsmhSx ^Sbk imA today. 

I try to keep mj^df occuf^ed^ but one Iiari% kisows wbsft lo do. 
Today I had my 7th communication that I received from you »nce 
captivity. The one picture of you, Dick and Grace, also. 

In a few days I hope to have my glasses made and be able to do some 
work on the papers that I have been able to salvage from the wreckage. 

I guess I will dose llus chatter of jumbled thoughts aeui unorganized 
ftatoxceias and h^ you <^ mafee jsometys^ otit of it. Fatiaitly aurak^ 
ing lite day cit our leunlon. 

Your loving son, 
P,S. Sept. 21— Landed at Okinawa today. 
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From Camp #12 where I had a very welcome visit, I went 
back to my own camp at Orio. What a beautiful tour of Japanese 
countryside, terraced and tended by the humble backbone of the 
country— the "tiller of the soil.'* 

Wlieo tliMi«4 ba^ camp, I ixmn&k floating— not liter- 
ally, but theipe weat trudk Ipadi <^ hm IberiM^ place was t 
jnadbcnise. 

The next day the fiitt American soldiers o^ttr^Et €amp>-#e 
poor fellows were almost swamped. We filled in our papers to show 
that we had been released. We were released September 13, 1945. 



Chapter Nineteen • • • 

On SEPTEMfaefc 15fii 

tfae]|@i|>ital was moved from camp. Becaiisie^I Jiad some infonE^llia 
concerning the whereabouts of the graves of a number of our men 
who died in Japan, I was sent with the hospital to Nagasaki to turn 
in the information. On the train we went through some very beau- 
tiful countryside along the bay north of Nagasaki — fruit orchards on 
the terraced hillsides, the gardens and houses with black and white 
tile roofs. It was as nearly beautiful as anything I saw all the time I 
was in Japan, 

We lOUiiJedl ^ ^{^t anil cut tbwn a wide valley, perhaps 
twefit^rEiKe miles mS^t 1^ mtmsty was {Hret^ much the same a 
my tboi'^'-a^'dhl here Is wheee the Moo^b h&a^ 'vm it&ppii^*** 
"aad the elements of the earth were scorched with fervent heat." I 
gasped, I swallowed hard, I tried to believe my own eyes. I looked^ 
rubbed my eyes and looked again — yes, it was true — the landscape 
was scorched of everything consumable by fire; to the ridge of the 
hills the vegetation was brown from the heat. All things were gone. 
Where dwellings, orchards and gardens had been there were but 
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bare terraces scorched with the terrific heat. Where there had been 
factories diete was but twined steel Copeceie dugouts mire as 
crumpled cheese el6& wax }3t0kim» I t0L catuiot bdieve 

lite I saw as ikt train st6||>ed la the are^ ^ ^it^Japai^er #2.** 

One of tbe many imtastie slgiits nm tvm mskt stacks 
reaching far above an intervening hill between them and the point 
where the bomb exploded. One of these stacks, at least fifty feet in 
diameter at the base, was arched from the point where the con- 
cussion struck it from over the hill. The other stack looked as though 
it had been cut off and set over about a third of the way. It was 
straight to the jog, and from the jog to the top. 

When the train moved on into the station, we were greeted 
by a Marine band with "Hail, Hail, The gang's all here*** I choked 
up as I listened with my head out the window ti i^ c^du M&^it 
ifhat tiHK a Mauiiiie tapped me m tbe shcnilde^ saodj, *^Ssm a 
chocolate, Bud.'* Iced milk chocolate in tins— diis wm he^wsEi o& 
earth. AmOm Marine ye3ie4 "Q^iee aod donitts are waiting down 
the way." 

I went down to the coffee and donut stand, and what do you 
know — I met a really honest-to-goodness white girl, a member of the 
Red Cross. She was from Salt Lake City, and knew folks that I had 
met at Salt Lake eight years ago when I was there for a weekend. 

After I had my fill at the lunch counter, I went down through 
^ Mmssf, ^wers juld tai had i izMsdi^ examination. 1^ 
d^^ctixr ti^k oUe kki^ at me and sie^ me oii the hoi^iits^ ^p. I wro^ 
a note to the officer in charge of libera^a of^prisooei^ and told Bild 
of my mission and what hsd k^pened. In about tWelu^ minutes jhe 
came in, and with him was my partner who came on the same 
mission. I got the information across and all worked out in fine 
shape. 

We boarded the hospital ship 17.5.5. Haven about ten-thirty 
September 16th. At noon we had a chicken dinner with all the trim- 
mings. Talk about a feed, and were we ready for it. I often wondered 
why I didn't get sick; I know it wasQ^ becaiise I ^dn*t eat enough. 
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That night one of the shipmates, eager to hear the story of a 
P.W., invited me down into the workshop near the engine room. 
There I saw my first reel of fihn since before the war. What a dif- 
jkrence— the new music, dress, all the war talk, war slang— it just 
imi&t everydiing a whirl. I mm^t ei^y certain whether I was 
mSmp or 4mmh$--4oodt tm^ people iiat tii]&i^ ^ Amsjomt 
lai^uage. I liad lo go to i^ee^ on WhmoL t was awake I couldo^t 
believe it was true, and when I was asleep, I couldn't keep the Japs 
from bombing me. I'd dream I was home walking in the garden, or 
a park, and here would come the darned Japs — what a nightmare! 

A few days later I awoke with a toothache. I was sent down 
to the dentist, a middle-aged fellow surrounded by more new equip- 
ment and instruments than most dentists know exists. In less than 
thirty minutes, I had an X-ray and had a tooth filled. 

On September tMk I temdmid w ^Xi^ SS, Marathon, sl 
triuupeil;. My beribtsn M fe<»;ded| I M hst forty poufidt o£ 
moisture In iliree ^fi vMih put wad badk to B5 pouoda^ len 
poilnds over what X luid wv^g^ed wiien ^ war closed. 

We sailed early the morning of Septeodber 20lh lor Okinawa. 
It was a very pleasant journey. All the boys seemed to treat a fellow 
like a brother. It almost seemed that everything on the ship was 
ours for the asking. The army gave us clothes, the Red Cross gave 
us candy, tobacco and the rest of the necessities and minor luxuries. 

It seemed Uke the first question was "What state are you 
from.?" I met several fellows from my old home state of South 
IMkota. 

"S^e Mm^htm bad i0m a story to t0u Siie ysm sftiiieik widt 
a tcMpedo fisst ibrward <^ ^ efi|^ rooip ob pent side. 1^ o^n^n 
gave orders to abc^ndtMi siMp at # feet. She isiuik to the 39.2 foot 
mark before the pumps began to throw out the water faster than it 
come in. She had just come out of repair with a patch eighteen feet 
deep and forty feet long on her side. It was her first trip since the 
ordeal. 

We arrived at Okinawa September 21st, in mid-afternoon. 
We lay-to all night and went ashore on September 22. Okinawa was 
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a battle-scarred island. All that was alive was the army construction 
and bmts ^lat had beeEi blnlt i^tiBt Uncle had tdbcK it osm. 

^tkm M ^mt 4 cilf of a hiitdred and twefity-ite ^lisatid 
tfacfl!, but liQiw^ thjans weit but a few stone walls stan^g^ I went 
m&iif wSki dotm m dbe chie£ sipidy* All we mr were ruins and 
construction— what a mess— blow one dvy d&Ptnt push the fuins 
aside with a bulldozer, and build another. 

On the morning of September 24th we got up at 2 a.m. and 
checked out, had coffee and donuts, and headed for the airport. At 
about 7:15 we took off in a B-24 for Clark's Field in the PhiUppine 
Islands. After we were once in the air, I looked the plane over from 
one end to the other. I was up front visiting with the crew most of 
&Ui that* Say, you can see a lot ol Viirater Irofii nine thousand feet! 

When caQie isi Cfm LtuEoii, yrt dittoed to about ninety- 
jbuf bun<£red liet to get above a doud bank. Thit cbuds were fieecy 
white and lltfciE^h the breaks one could see the green hills iu 
below. Soon we glided in and landed at Clark's Field, 900 miles 
from Okinawa five hours after we took off— that was the fastest 1^ 
of my journey. 

We waited at Clark's Field till about four that afternoon for 
transportation to Nicholas Field at Manila. In the process of waiting, 
I met a young fellow from Boise, Idaho, who had planned to go to 
Wake when I did, but changed his mind. Here almost five years 
later #e lK%te ^^dmg In C^|c*$ Fi^d In PJ., he a photographer 
in the army and I a lekased ptmaei @l imat, 

Abcnit io/m &*dimk ibat afternoon we toc^ dS ht NScSidas 
Field in a itsm^tt. From there we went by tnick to 29th 
Replacement, the army set-up for incoming aod outgoing personneL 

At the camp in Manila we underwent a series of injections 
and processing. We had access to the finest canteen one could ask 
for. Everything was free to the P.W.'s. This bed of roses was begin- 
ning to make us impatient. I was hke everyone else; I wanted to get 
home. 

After eight days in Manila— injections, questioning, cloilies 
issuing^ and die mt of soiit^ iei tap^ we boarded the VSS^ 
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Bolivat m O&Ektss 1st at about tlei^-diiity in die evening and 
sailed juat belole noOd next day. 

It Vf9» jbomewacd homd last JilN^ diese yeant I ttad 
fbimd wliati liad m bng waited Icm^ ship sailing for the X| jA«t 

After spending ninetmn days as guests of the U.S. Navy, and 
enjoying the company, entertainment, and food on a quiet ocean 
voyage, we approached San Francisco on October 20th. At about 
eight o'clock that morning, as we were steaming in toward the 
famous Golden Gate, the fog was too thick to see very far. When we 
got within a couple miles of the sacred terra firma of U.S.A., the 
fog rose as a curtain on a stage. There was the Golden Gate, the 
Bay, and San Francisco— Praise the Lord, home at U^l 

m m MSm m ''Home Alive in 
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{continued from front flap) 
starvation, against the petty vicious- 
ness or outright brutality of the cap- 
tives, against dirt, time and terror. 

Yet, despite his photographic real- 
ism, Mr. Kephart's saga is not essen-| 
tially one of pessimism or despair. Out 
of the darkness of slavery flash those 
small victories or omens that men 
could cherish and hold against the 
ultimate hope of freedom — the Christ- 
) mas celebration, the miracle of a Red 
Cross package, the sight of the first 
American bomber. And then, with the 
surrender of the Japanese, came that 
unforgettable moment. They were 
free men again! For the reader who 
has lived through the disappointments 
and triumphs of the book, that long- 
awaited moment will be no less thrill- 
ing. 

Rodney Kephart was born in Spen- 
oer, Iowa, in 1917. After attending 
school in South Dakota, he went to 
Bethel Junior College in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. Until his capture on Wake, he 
was at various times a farmer, a car- 
penter, and an unofficial Protestant 
minister. Since his return from the 
Pacific he has been studying business 
administration, first at the Boise Junior 
College and later at the University of 
Minnesota. 



